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Nicaragua Trouble 


Hostilities are threatened between 
the United States and Nicaragua. 
Trouble has arisen over the execution 
of two Americans in that ‘country 
Armed action against Nicaragua will 
depend upon what attitude Pres 
Zelaya takes toward reparation. Two 
Americans found in the army of the 
revolutionists in Nicaragua ‘were cap- 
tured by Zelaya’s forces. They were, 
by court martial, sentenced to be shot, 
without opportunity being given for 
defense. An appeal was made to Pres 
Zelaya by the American consul, but 
the men were executed at once, and 


no consideration was given to the 
matter of defense. Our mavy has 
been busy this week getting ready 


for action if necessary. 

The revolution in Nicaragua is 
spreading. The revolutionists have es- 
tablished a blockade of the principal 
port, Greytown, both by sea and iand. 
The territory controlled by Pres 
Zelaya is all the time growing smaller, 
and it is expected he will soon have to 
surrender to the revolutionists. Every- 
where there is indignation at the ac- 
tion of Zelaya in having the two 
Americans shot. By all the taws of 
war they should have been held as 
prisoners of war. This outrage alone 
renders —w certain the down- 
fall of laya. 


Trouble Browing ia Cuba 


More political trouble is threatened 
in Cuba. Not since the downfall of 
Pres Palma’s administration has there 
been so much evidence of trouble as 
at present. The re-established. re- 
public is only nine months old, but 
already there is a movement on foot 
to force the retirement of Pres Gomez 
and place Vice-Pres Zayas at the head 
of the nation. Formerly Goemex and 
Zayas were leaders of rival parties, 
but a fusion of those Was ac- 
complisned at the itast election. It 
seems that the two parties have never 
become one and that old hostilities are 
how being renewed. 

One of the features of the present 
unrest is talk of forming a negro 
party, the negroes claiming that they 
have not been given a share in the 
distribution of offices. 

Aggressive Union Labor 

Plans have been begun at Philadel- 
phia for a general strike of wage 
workers throughout the country the 
last two weeks beginning on the day 
that the officers of the American fed- 
eration of labor are iraprisoned for 
contempt of court. Pres Gompers of 
the federation and other high of- 
ficials are under sentence, which has 
been confirmed by the court of ap- 
peals at Washington, and which will 
doubtless soon be carried before the 
United States supreme court. This 
final appeal was decided upon by the 
American federation of labor in con- 
vention at Toronto, Ont. 

The American federation of labor 
adopted resolutions favoring woman's 
suffrage, = postal savings bank law, 
American citizenship for the people of 
Porto Rico, construction of a 26-foot 
channel through the Great lakes from 
Buffalo to Duluth and from Buffalo 
to Chicago. Favorable attention was 
given to the suggestion that iabor 
temples be erected in cities wherever 
possible. This suggestion was in- 
tended to solve the problem of meet- 
ing places for unions, which are often 
in objectionable quarters. It was also 
decided to have labor headquarter 
centers for social, physical, intellec- 
tual and moral uplift Some of the 
speakers emphasized the need fdr 
such a substitute for the saloon. 

One of the features of the federa- 
tion convention was a speech by John 
Mitchell, one of the federation vice- 
presidents convicted with Gompers, 
in which he strongly favored the boy- 
cott. His speech was made in sup- 
port of a report by the committee on 
boycott which was adopted by the 
convention. This report declared that 














} when the cause is just and every other 


remedy has been employed without 
result, the boycott should be em- 
ployed, and that the boycott is a right. 


In Quick Review 
Pres Taft has appointed Chief Jus- 
tice William J. Millis of the New Mex- 
ico supreme court governor of the 


territery to succeed George Curry, re- 
signed. 


David De Armond, demecratic con- 
gressman from the sixth Missouri dis- 
trict, was burned to death with his 
six-year-old grandson in his home at 
Butler, Mo. The house burned, and 
Mr De Armond and the boy were un- 
able to escape. Mr De Armond has 
been in congress 19 years, and was a 
prominent member of the house. He 











was 65 years old, and spent his boy- 


hood on a farm in Pennsylvania. 


Irregularities in the New York cus- 
tom house, especially in the 
division, have led to wholesale re- 
movals of officers there by William 
Loeb, Ir, collector of the port. Nine- 
teen were removed at one sweep. The 
discovery of frauds in weighing sugar 
some time ago was the beginning of 
investigation which led to the removal, 
it being found that fraud and negli- 
gence had occurred in connection with 
many imports. 





At last the records of Dr Frederick 
A. Cook’s trip to the north pole have 
been sent to the university of Copen- 
hagen for examination by the scien- 
tists there. Accompanying the records 
made during the polar journey is a 
report only just completed by Dr 
Cook, which explains the records and 
is intendéd to answer any questions 
which might arise, the purpose being 
to prevent, if possible, the necessity of 
another trip by him to Copenhagen. 


A bitter political fight at Chicago 
hes just resulted in the election of 
William J. Moxley as member of con- 
gress for the sixth Illinois district to 
succeed William Lorimer, who has be- 
come United States senator. Moxley 
was the regular republican nominee, 
supported by the political. organiza- 
tion over which Lorimer rules, and 
was opposed by Carl L. Barnes, inde- 
pendent republican, and Frank 8. 
Ryan, democrat. Moxley received 14,- 
000 votes, Barnes 8000 and Ryan 6000. 


James L. Davenport of New Hamp- 
shire has, been appointed commis- 
sioner of pensions to succeed Ves- 
pasian Warner, resigned. Mr Daven- 
port has been deputy commissioner 
for several years. Benjamin S. Cable 
succeeds Ormsby McHarg as assistant 
secretary of commerce and § labor. 
James Freeman Curtis of Boston has 
been appointed assistant secretary of 
the treasury to succeed James 
Reynolds, who has resigned to become 
a member of the tariff board. Curtis 
will have charge of customs matters. 


The democrats of Ohio have started 
& movement in behalf of Gov Judson 
Harmon of that state for the demo- 
cratic nomination in 1912. Since the 
death of Gov Johnson of Minnesota, 
who, had he lived, would undeubtedly 
have been the next democratic nomi- 
nee for president, there has been a 
growing sentiment in many parts of 
the country in favor of Gov Harmon. 
Ex-Gov R. B. Glenn of North Caro- 








lina, who travels a great deal, says | 
that everywhere he has been of late | 


he has found Harmon as the leading 


candidate in public and party opinion. | 





W. Cameron Forbes has been ap- 
pointed governor-general of the Phil- 
ppines to succeed James Smith, whose 
resignation has been accepted by Pres 
Taft, to take effect this week, at the 
end of his leave of absence. Mr Forbes 
has been vice-governor-general and 
has been head of the department of 
commerce and police, which has had 
charge of constructing rallroads in the 
isiands. Mr Smith's health broke down 
and Mrs Smith also suffered in health 
because of the climate of the Philip- 
pines. Gov-Gen Forbes is a Boston 
man not yet 40 years old, and has 
been a member of the Philippine com- 
mission since 1904, 
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$1000 from One Cherry Tree in 28 Years 


Immense Yields of Fruit from Old Trees---One Acre of Cherries More Valuable Than an Acre of Oranges--- 
The Fourteen Best Varieties--Trees Do Not Need Topping Back---Seedlings Must Be Purchased 
in France--By Willis N. Britton, Monroe County, New York. 


HAT may be expected of a 
cherry tree under the most 
favorable circumstances may 
be surmised from an instance at 
the summit of Mt Read, in 
Monroe county, N Y. I picked from a tree 
in 1878 a trifle over 500 pounds, which I 
marketed at 11 cents a pound. I know little 
of its record before that, but I have seen it 
in bearing every year since. I have not 
picked it for the last few years, but will say 
that it has never borne less than 500 pounds, 
and the party who has lately picked tells. me 
that it has twice passed 1000 pounds. While 
the average price of this variety, Spanish 
Bigarreau, has been 
7 cents, it will read- 
ily be seen that it has 
harvested over $1000 
worth of cherries in 
28 years. It has 
every appearance of 
a young tree yet. 
Downing records a 
tree at Watworth, 
N Y, as measuring 
14% feet in circum- 
ference, 60 feet in 
hight, having a 
spread of four rods, 
and picking 40 
bushels of cherries 
in a season. This 
would equal one ton. 
From the _ size, I 
would suggest that 
either this tree did 
not bear full, or else 
it was not picked 
clean; as in propor- 
tion to other trees, it 
might well have pro- 
duced two tons. 
In the last 30 years 


may be somewhat confusing to the nursery- 
men. The cherry which we know under the 
name of Biack Russian is properly the Elk- 
horn. The Spanish Bigarreau which is en- 
titled, really, to the simple name Bigarreau, 
is most generally grown under the name of 
the Yellow Spanish, under which name it is 
also often shipped and sold. 

Again, Montmorency is now divided by nurs- 
erymen into Montmorency Ordinare and 
Gross Montmorency. The former is the 
cherry once known as the Flemish. The 
latter, or Montmorency, is of no value on 
account of being a shy bearer. One acre of 
this Flemish cherry, owned by a neighbor, 





and short-lived tree. These seedlings are 
imported from. France, having been grown 
there in one season from the pit; they are 
set out in the spring and budded in July, 
and I have found it necessary, in order to be 
sure of my varieties and the Mazzard stock, 
to buy the seedlings, set them out where I 
want my trees, and do my own budding. 

* I set them in nursery rows, but put my 
rows 50 feet apart, then transplant, leaving 
trees for an orchard. They may be budded 
three times in a season, so if the first buds 
do not take, others are likely to. They may 
also be budded the first, second, third or 


fourth year. Like the nurseries, I do not 
care to grow sweet 
cherries on Magzard 
stock to sell the 
trees. 

The sour. cherry 
may be grafted into 
the Mazzard later in 
the season with as 
little care and as 
much certainty as we 
graft apples. I have 
hever known the 
Maheleb successfully 
grafted, although I 
have had sour cher- 


ries fruit on it for 
two or three seasons. 

We do not top the 
trees back, as we are 
not after a shade, so 
we let nature have 
its own course. The 
trees will grow with 
a ‘arge center, put- 
ting out small limbs 
at long intervals 
apart, the fruit will 
have the circulation 
of air, grow much 








I have handled en 
average of over 100 


‘THE HANDSOME BLACK EAGLE CHERRY 


tougher, color better 
and seldom, if ever, 
Tot. 





tons of cherries a The attractive spray of ripe cherries, here pictured, affords a good idea of the Black 
year,. several times Eagle, a rather large, heart shaped, roundish cherry, nearly black. Its season for sania 

< on 4 ripening comes after Tartarian. According to Thomas’ American Fruit Culturist, the Profitable G 
reaching 170 tons; Black Eagle is a cross of the Graffion and May Duke; not always of the highest character; cogs refine at WLI 


have always market- 
ed the white varieties - 
for canning. At first I made a yearly contract 
with the canners, later took the contract for 
granted. 

It may be a surprise to note that while 
Downing gives the names of over 500 varie- 
ties, the list which I have found valuable for 
marketing purposes is only 14, namely: White 
varieties, Napoleon Bigarreau, Spanish Bigar- 
reau, Elton, Governor Wood, Burr’s Seedling, 
Powis Seedling; dark or shipping varieties of 
sweet cherries, Black Tartarian, Knight’s 
Early Black, Black Russian, Monstrous de 


Merzel; sour cherries, Duke, Morello, Reine 
Hortense, Montmorency. These are the names 
under which the fruit is shipped and sold. It 


a moderate bearer. The cherry is dark in fiesh, leaning to a deep purplish crimson. 


has returned an average annuity of over $600 
for the last ten years. I would value that 
acre more highly than any acre of orange 
grove in Florida or California. The highest 
price I have ever been paid for cherries is 
22 cents a pound. ; 

We have never made a success of growing 
nursery stock. We bave failed so largely in 
germinating the pits that the nurseries are 
obliged to buy their seedlings from France. 
Again, the nursery has had such bad luck 
budding the Mazzard that they are using the 
Mahaleb, which is the tree that produces its 
fruit in bunches, like currants, and when 
budded to. sweet cherries produces a dwarf 


Concord and Niagara 
have proved most 
productive grapes with me. Moore’s Early gen- 
erally brings higher prices on account of its 
earliness and large size of berries. When prop- 
erly fertilized and tilled it is fairly productive 
and of very good quality. I grow Moore’s, 
Niagara and Concord on an extensive scale 
for market, and have tested many varieties 
during the past 30 years. This testing I still 
continue, because I wish to get a good mar- 
ket grape earlier than Moore’s and another 
between Niagara and Concord. I obtain fair 
yields from Moore’s. Champion, Brighton 
and Wyoming Red are too productive.—[W. 
T. Massey, Kent County, Del. 2-3-4-5. 
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BUSHELS OF CORN VS SHOW EARS 
PROF W. F. MASSEY, MARYLAND 

‘That was a pretty row of ears pictured in 
American Agriculturist recently, the ears that 
took the $1000 prize at Omaha. But could 
the judges that awarded the prize say that 
these ears would, if used as seed, make more 
corn an acre than the ears they gave no prize 
to? Certainly they could not, and the only 
result of these childish shows of big ears is 
to prove that one man has better shaped 
ears of corn than another. 

If it can be shown that these score card 


ears will of necessity make a better crop- 


than ears that will not pass the score card 
requirements, there would be some reason for 
making the shows. Just a few days ago, down 
in Raleigh, N C, a committee composed of the 
state commissioner of agriculture, the direc- 
tor of farmers’ institutes and the chairman of 
the Raleigh chamber of commerce certified 
that they had seen measured the crop from 
a. measured acre of corn grown by Mr Batts, 
and that he had grown 226 2-3 bushels of 
corn an acre, 

I saw some stalks of Mr Batts’ corn at the 
state fair in Raleigh, which had eight ears, 
not nubbins, on a stalk, and it was stated 
that his corn averaged four ears per plant, 
and I thought about the recent statement in 
the. bulletin of the Minnesota station, that it 
would be desirable to have variety of corn 
that would make two ears a stalk, but that 
no such variety had been introduced or pro- 
duced. The fact is that there are four varie- 
ties in the south that will average more than 
two ears a plant. 

But the point I want to make is just this. 
I do not believe that in the whole 226 2-3 
bushels of corn Mr Batts produced on an acre 
there was a single ear that would have taken 
a prize at Omaha or at any of the pretty ear 
shows. Further, I do not believe that by 
any sort of cultivation the big ears which did 
carry off the prizes at Omaha would make 
226 2-3 bushels of corn an acre on the best 
land in Kansas. What do we raise corn for? 
For show ears? That seems to be what most 
of the breeders are doing. The ear that the 
owner bought back a year or so ago for $250, 
and got thousands of dollars worth of free 
advertising, I have heard was prodticed in a 
field that made 68 bushels of corn an acre. 

Which was the greater feat—to produce 
that pretty ear or to make 226 2-3 bushels 
per acre? It seems to me that we grow 
corn for corn; bushels of corn an acre rather 
than for score-card ears. Every time there 
is a prize offered for the greatest crop an 
acre, it is always made in the south, with 
the southern prolific corns. Years ago Col 
Drake made his famous crop of 254 bushels 
in Marlboro county, S C, and a year ago 
Marlboro came up with 181 bushels an acre; 
and now the Oid North state comes with 
226 2-3 bushels, while another man in Wake 
county made 157 bushels. No such crops 
have ever been reported from the «corn belt 
grown from prize ears of the corn-ear shows. 

Is it not about time to be breeding for 
prolific yield and to stop this baby show of 
pretty ears? “There is no objection to well- 
shaped ears, provided they have back of them 
the heredity of prolific yield. A corn show 
where the whole plant is shown, its stature, 
its prolificacy, with statement of method of 
cultivation and the cost a bushel in growing 
the crop, would teach something of value: 
the ear shows teach nothing except that one 
man has prettier shaped ears than another— 
something that is no help at all to the man 
who wants to know how to get more bushels 
on his acres at the least cost, 

If the Omaha show can show corn that has 
made over 226 2-3 bushels an acre from. the 
big single-eared corn that takes all the prizes, 


_ ave hope this will be shown. I have proved by 


STAPLE AND SPECIAL CROPS 


actual shelling test, and I think the editor of 
the American Agriculturist did the same in 
the south, that a plant with four ears on the 
stalk made twice as much corn as a plant 
that had but one big ear. And it is bushels 
of corn.an acre that the farmer wants rather 
than show ears. 


BREEDING ASPARAGUS PLANTS 
J. B. NORTON, ASPARAGUS SPECIALIST, MASS 
The work is now in its infant stage. We 

have only begun here at Concord to breed 

asparagus for a rust resistant variety. Up 
to last year we had only those varieties 
which of themselves showed rust resistant 
qualities, but the seedlings of these might 

have been fertilizéd from at least half a 

dozen different sources, good, bad and indif- 

ferent, so we had nothing definite to work on. 

As ‘a result of what has now been done we 

hope to soon have 1000 seedlings showing 

marked improvement over the old type. In 

the breeding experiment we have over 100 

varieties of asparagus from all parts of the 

world, and are adding to these all the time. 

From this and other stock we have made our 

start, selecting from them the most promis- 

ing plants, not only those which show rust 
resistant properties, but those also which 
are especially vigorous and grow large stalks. 

Our first selection from the breeding bed 
was 300 plants; these were soon reduced to 

200 and they are now being thinned down 

more and more. A map of this bed was 

made and the plants selected for experiment 
carefully located so that we can locate them 


in the spring while the plants around them 


are being cut. 

We have already determined that rusty 
plants produce rusty seedlings and vise versa, 
not that the germs of rust are carried by the 
seed; the constitutional weakness was trans- 
mitted by the plant, but we are not able to 
tell the power of transmitting either good 
or bad qualities to progeny. In order to 
fully establish this point, the plants we 
selected .from ‘the breeding bed were eallowed 
to come up early in the season and make 
their natural growth, while all other plants 
about them were cut. In this way the seed 
on these plants ripened long before the 


‘others. 


Most forms of asparagus have male and 
female flowers on separate plants, but very 
often there will be both on the same 
plant. Im order to be sure of our crosses, 
the branches to be worked -were inclosed in 
parchment bags with the openings tightly 
secured against the entrance of bees or other 
insects. The pollenization was all done by 
hand, and generally from 50 to 100 flowers 
were worked under one bag. Seed will set 
very well under the bags. 

If we get a couple of good plants another 
year we shall use a tent to carry on the 
experiment further. As yet we have not 
found a plant that is absolutely free from 
rust, but the selection of resistant varieties 
is necessary. 

The spring stage of the rust attacks all 
asparagus, but the rust resistant varieties 
show less after effect from it than others. 
We are now making some hybrids; these are 
crosses between our own stock and others 
of foreign importation, but our faith is 
greater in the old varieties than in these 
hybrids. 

As for the merits of breeding versus spray- 
ing for the control or elimination of the rust, 
spraying is only a makeshift and is out of 
the question on a large scale, while the breed- 
ing work can be carried on in an extensive 
way. In breeding we always select young 
plants, for the reason that they have more 
vigor and health and are in every way supe- 
rior to old plants, 


REQUISITES IN PEACH GROWING 


DB J. H. FUNKE, BERKS COUNTY, PA 


I believe there are large areas within the 
ooundaries of Pennsylvania in which the 
most hardy varieties of peaches will thrive. 
South of latitude 40, the following may be 
selected: Greenboro, Carman, Champion; 
Captain Ede, Iron Mountain and Belle of 
Georgia. This list is short, but it comprises 
the cream of the list in hardiness and good 
quality, and it covers the season from early 
August until October.: Let the beginner in 
unfavorable sections confine himself to this 
prescribed list commercially, and test other 
varieties until he is satisfied they are suitable 
for his locality. 

It is generally conceded that soil of a sandy 
nature with clay subsoil is best adapted to 
the peach. Yet we see peaches of the highest 
quality produced on stiff clay soils, thoroughly 
drained naturally or artificially. No tree 
will do well with its roots imbedded in cold, 
water-soaked earth. The soil should be fer- 
tile, with srfficient humus, but not rich in 
nitrogen, yet containing an ample supply of 
available phosphoric acid and potash. 

Horticultural lights say that if the soil is 
infertile apply and plow in a heavy coat of 
stable manure. I tell you to prosecute the 
man who hauls a load of stable manure into 
the peach orchard. Dread it as the burnt 
child dreads fire. It is death to all hopes of 
continued profitable crops. It contains too 
much nitrogen, it pushes too soft a succulent 
growth for the development of healthy wood 
and buds, it renders the trees incapable of 
withstanding the inclemency of rigorous win- 
ters with their many changes. The growth 
continues too late in the season, winter sets 
in while the cells are gorged with immature 
sap, the freezing ruptures these cells, the 
vitality of the tree is impaired. 

Soil must have*humus, a reasonable amount 
is necessary, but I would rather bank on a 
soil deficient in humus thar on a soil with a 
surplus of nitrogen. I have never seen a soil 
so devoid of humus that I could not raise 
peaches by continual culture. Attrition wil! 
render the soil loose, porous and retentive 
Of moisture, when, by the application of 
fertilizers in-an inorganic form, I can raise 
maximum crops. How shall we get humus 
in the soil? This should be put in_ before 
planting; land can be better prepared while 
clear than at any future time after the trees 
are plantec. This can be done better by 
plowing under a good, stiff sod, a crop of 
cowpeas, crimson clover; or a crop that will 
put the necessary humus in the soil. 

The first season after planting apply not 
less than 1000 pounds of high-grade fertilizer 
to the acre, and plant early potatoes between 
the tree rows and cultivate at least twice a 
week. as long as the potatoes permit. Re- 
move the crop as soon as possible, work the 
ground well with a spring-tooth harrow, and 
drill in two bushels of Whip-poor-will cow- 
peas; let these lie on the ground over win- 
ter. Turn under early in the spring, again 
apply 1000 pounds fertilizer, nitrogen 4%, 
phosphoric acid 6 to 8%, potash actual 12%, 
and again plant early potatoes. - Cultivate 
thoroughly. As soon as the crop is removed, 
sow two bushels of cowpeas and let lie on the 
ground over winter. 

The third summer the trees are now large 
enough to require all the ground, as I expect 
a crop of fruit this season, so I apply only 
phosphoric acid and potash and cultivate from 
two to four times a week from early spring 
to the beginning of July.' This is done first 
with a spring-tooth harrow, working in both 
ways, after which the cultivation is kept up 
with section spike harrows. Do not cultivate 
later than the middle of July. 
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Establishing a Co-operative Creamery 


Points for Farmers to Remember Before Embarking in the Business---One Most Important Thing Is the Available 
Supply of Milk---First Steps in Forming a Co-operative Creamery—-Strength and Weakness of 
the Organization--Details of a Wise Start--By O. E. McDowell of Oklahoma 


The way of organizing that has proved the 
best is for the farmers to get together at a 
meeting and select representatives from dif- 
ferent parts of the territory within a radius 
of six miles from the place where the cream- 
ery is to be located. These men go and find 
out how many cows there are within reach 
of the creamery and then report at a sub- 
sequent meefing. If there are as Many as 
400 cows in herds of an average of six or 
seven cows, you know you have the right 
foundation on which to start a creamery. 
This information may also be had by finding 
out how many pounds of butter fat is mar- 
keted at the place where you intend to build 
the creamery. If there is close to 50,000 
pounds a year marketed, you are safe in 
starting a creamery. 

The amount of butter fat or number of 
cows necessary for starting a co-operative 
creamery must, however, be taken as approx- 
imate figures. If you have cows producing 
200 pounds of butter fat a year, you would 
of course, need only about 250 cows to start 
with. Then again, if you are a determined 


_ state. 


low enough to warrant paying higher prices. 

When you have decided to start a co-op- 
erative creamery your first step is to form 
a legal organization under the laws of your 
Correspondence with your secretary 
of state 6n this matter would give you the 
desired information. I think the informa- 
tion you will get is to form a stock com- 
to sell the shares, but the time spent in 
doing this is necessary to enable the organ- 
izers to place before the future patrons the 
arguments that are necessary. What, to 
those unaccustomed to this work, seems a 
waste of time is really an important cog ir 
the wheel of successful creamery operation, 
and is one of the points on which the pro- 
fessional creamery promoter fails. His main 
object is to bind the contract, build the cream- 
ery, get his money and then be off to the 
next place. To do this it is most profitable 
for him to get a few shareholders and with- 
out any other consideration than that they 
have the money to pay the bill when the 
contract has been filled. 

Get only shareholders that have cows and 

















BEATS WORLD’S RECORD OF ACCOMPLISHMENT AT 3 1-2 YEARS 


The Guernsey cow pictured here is Dolly Dimple, 19144. She is owned by Langwater 
farms of Massachusetts. Under the advanced register test at two years of age she produced 


14,009 pounds milk and 703 pounds butter fat. 


This is the world’s record for all breeds at 


this age and is considered the most remarkable record ever made by a dairy animal. 
This cow has within a short time completed her official record as a 314-year-old, making 


the highest record for the breed of 18,458.8 pounds. 
fat record for the breed of 906.8 pounds; an equivalent of 1058 pounds of butter. 


She aiso' makes the highest butter 
This 


makes Dolly Dimple excel all other cows of like age in the world. 


lot of farmers that will stay together, even 
with the prices some lower than outsiders 
pany, and as you want to operate co-opera- 
tively, it will be necessary for you to give 
each shareholder only one vote and limit 
the number of shares to each shareholder, 
so there will be enough to go around. 

The strength of the organization depends 
on the thoroughness that has been used in 
selling shares. It is often a difficuit*matter 
are offering, you may start with less, and 
in the course of a year or two work up to 
the quantity that will make the expenses 
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arrange that the dividends be based on the 
butter fat supplied to the creamery. The 
best success is made in the co-operative 
creameries where the producer feels that 
he is getting everything there is in it. There 
are many ways of having the stock distributed 
and paying dividends, and the organization 
can best agree on plans among themselves, 
always keeping in mind the above state- 
ment. It will sometimes facilitate the sell- 


ing of shares to let the farmer.give a note. — 


Let him have his own «time in paying it, 


. fixing the interest on that note the same rate 
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as the company has to pay in borrowing 
money to balance for these notes. 

For officers of the association let the stock- 
holders use their very best judgment in 
selecting men that are best fitted for the 
place. Get a president that is unbiased and 
will preside over the meetings in a fair 
way, get a secretary and manager that has 
the confidence of all for upright dealings 
and who does not get rattled over a little 
trouble. Select a treasurer and board of 
directors that will take an interest in the 
work and perform the duties that come before 
them. Put the treasurer and secretary under 
a suitable bond. This is not a matter to be 
neglected, nor one that the officers need con- 
sider as a mistrust. It is only good business 
conduct to have this done and will add to 
the confidence in the company. 


Give Local Contractor the Job 


In letting the contract for the building 
good business judgment should be used to 
get it done for the right price, but it is well 
to remember that the local contractors should 
be preferred. It-is not. only necessary to 
have the co-operation of all the farmers in 
the community, but it is also well to remem- 
ber that. the co-operation of all the people 
in the town where the creamery is located 
is a great. help to the creamery. The fact 
should also be impressed on the people of 
the town that it is good for them to co-oper- 
ate with the creamery and that the creamery 
is a great help to their town. 

For a creamery site obtain a nice, prom- 
inent place that has opportunity for good 
drainage. Connect the drain with the smooth 
and gradually sloping cement floor in such a 
way that no gases can back up into the 
creamery. Put up a building that is roomy, 
well-lighted, well-ventilated, and equip it 
with machinery so that the first-class butter- 
maker that you put in there can handle te 
the best adyantage the good cream supplied 
by the farmers. Information can be obtained 
from your dairy department of the experi- 
ment station as to plans suitable for your 
conditions and the dairy division of the de- 
partment of agriculture at Washington, D C 
can furnish you with blue prints of creamery 
buildings. | 

With the creamery in your: locality well 
organized and well built, you are on a good 
road to developing the dairy business, but 
you cannot lay down the oars at this- point. 
The same push, perseverance and pluck is 
necessary in the operation of the creamery 
as it was to start it. You have to rely 
chiefly on your own ingenuity in keeping 
the plant in a thriving condition. In doing 
so it is well to remember that it is not only 
what concerns directly the creamery plant 
that you have to work with, but also the 
things that concern each creamery patron, 
as his farm and dairy meetings and organiza- 
tions for instruction and creating interest 
will materialiy help the plant. The best 
you can do is to diffuse what information 
you can gather from experience in your. own 
locality, but men of your state connected with 
the dairy work can help you at meetings or 
otherwise: The annual meeting should not be 
the only one. Have some in between, purely 
for discussions of dairy. subjects.and getting 
acquainted with each other’s ways. 
















GOVERNOR 


The Waterloo Boy has 
all the Good Points that 
go into any Gasoline Engine 


and it doesn’t take the up-to-date farmer long to discover them 
and their value to him It is the number of practical features 
embodied in an engine that determines the degree of satisfaction it will 
give toits owner. All gasoline engines have some good points, or there 
would be no sale for them and they would soon be taken off the market. 
Some éngines have more good points than others, that’s why some 
engines are better than others. 


‘Waterloo Boy Greotee 


have all the good points that go into any gasoline engine, besides many exclusive, patented fea- 
tures that increase thair efficiency and durability; make them marvels of simplicity ak wonder- 
uy \ ay oa engines to operate, That's why we say the Waterloo Boy is the best engine 
eee eae buy a Waterloo Boy for less money than you will be asked for engines containin, 
eon points we build into our engines. Besides we will send a Waterloo Boy to any 
une former « and Jet him try it for thirty days on his farm dctng whatever work he has to 
We will pay the ways and return his money if after a month's use he can- 
its for himself—if he can't see that it te the one and only engine that 





Now, when you buy a apemne engine you had better be sure that the engine you was 
by a concern that makes gasoline engines and nothing else. Our efforts are all directed 

toward wekine and Foaes the Waterloo Boy the best engine in the world, We have 
no other intereste—no side lines. 


Don't you want to try a Waterioo Boy? Don’t you want to see how at gm labor 
and time it wiil save Sout Remember we are offering you a free trial for 30 
8. Better write us today for our catalogue and free trial offer. 


Waterloo G2so0 eee Sieee Sumter 
195 W. Third Avenue, Waterloo, fowa ’ 


Ideal Feed Grinders 


Standard of the World 


Twenty-five mill rer} experience 
behind our complete line of Feed 
Grinders and Feed Mills. Improve- 
ments and new attachments added 
which have doubled the output, 

Results have been highly satis- 
factory. Every mill manufactured 
with extreme care and tested before leaving the shop. 
Power required to operate them known to a fraction. Write 
for information concerning Mill No. 15, which is four ma- 
chines in one. We make Grinders for doing all kinds of 
grain grinding. 

Complete illustrated catalogue sent free upon request. 
Shipments immediate. 


We are also manufacturers of the world-famous 
SAMSON WINDMILLS and STOVER GASOLINE ENGINES. 


Stover Mfg. Company. 36 Ideal Avenue, Freeport, IIl. 






































LE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE Exerc. od naps raters 





soil, In- 

creases the valno, ‘acres of swampy land resniea xy made fertile. 

5 : oS 4 Prain Tile meets ¢ requirement. Wealso make Sewer | 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney T° OPS Bnoaustic Side W alk Tile, etc, W rite 

for what you want and prices. ACKSON, 9@ Third Ave. Albany, 5.E. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FROM NOW UNTIL THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 1911, FOR $1.00 


‘This spectal offer is made at no other season of the year, and besides getting the AMERICAN AGRICOLTURIST 
for ihe rest of the year free of cost, this offer includes a copy of our new 


dreds 0 plendid book will have abont 200 , 6 1-2x9 inches in size, hun- 
of tenael ta a contains in condensed form an immense 


ation. It is the kleal ready referenc 
——_ FoR = 








m portant mings of the year. and 
to che = has affected agriculture. a ins book will be ready for mail- 
ing by Janua: need a 
a a lab of two new rly subscribers, we will send you 
ets RCAR \oRIscT: PURIST on one rear. ond inelude, without cost, 
opies of A HAND itoys and the subscribers. 
Show the AMERICAN Aghaeu tre to your friends--ask them to 
paca Now is the e best time moe x 
wish circular matter or sam panes will make an e 
caivass of circular matter o eam pine us immediately. We Goon best 






| controlled. 
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} stable, 





e book, 
we ut copeiecly tells the 


ot only givee gives 4.5 comparative cr 
pays miar attention 
fy? $93). SIR) I ROUT ie BONE OAUTH Rua Ie TOS ey See B Bt } 


agents. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST - 499 Latayette St, New York City. - 











HOT Bite dears 


FOR FARM BETTERMENT 


Ever Interesting Acetylene 


Increasing interest on the part of 
farmers can be discerned in the use 
of acetylene light. . A few years ago 
this form of lighting houses was little 
understood. But today it is regarded 
by those who use it as practical, eco- 
nomical and thoroughly satisfactory. 
According to careful investigation 
made at Washington, acetylene is pro- 
nounced the nearest approach to sun- 
light as an illuminant. Scarcely a 
farm community may be found any- 
where in which acetylene is not. used 
somewhere by some progressive 
farmer. 

The first investment in the genera- 
tor and piping is not large, and really 
should not be considered: Let it be 
remembered that this is part of the 
house, forming an equipment as 
necessary in its way as the chimney 
or the drains. No one thinks of 
charging up the cost of building the 
chimney to the wood and coal bill for 
running the kitchen stove, and so it is 
equally absurd to figure that the 
acetylene generator and the piping of 
the house are any part of the bill for 
lighting the house, Every building 
put up in the city today is piped for 
gas and wired for electric lights. The 
gas bill or the electric light bill is 
really the cost of lighting; the rest is 
the cost of building. 

Acetylene gas for illuminating farm- 
houses is therefore taking its place 
among progressive farmers in the 
ame way that are steam heating, 
modern plumbing, the telephone, hot 
and . cold running water, well- 
equipped bathrooms, etc. These fea- 
tures for home betterment lighten the 
labor of the household, make _ the 

ome more pleasant, more comfort- 





'able, and cater to the health, rugged- 


ness and cheerfulness of the occu- 
pants of the home. Improved lamps 
and lanterns are much in evidence 
everywhere, but progress in this line 
has not been great, for the very good 
reason that abouf every well-known 
means of burning oil so as to secure 
the best illumination had already 
been worked out. Some splendid oil 
lamps are on the market, these doing 
excellent service in lighting the home. 
But the fact is none the less apparent 
that a house well equipped with 
acetylene gas is an extremely desir- 
able proposition. 

As used in illuminating the house, 
acetylene is a colorless gas, usually 
produced by .the action of water on 
calcium carbide. The fiistallation of 
generator and fixtures fs not expensive 
considering the excellent results. The 


| first investment in the generator and 


piping is not -burdensome, and once 
installed, the cost of maintenance is 
small. Aside from the convenience 
of having lights in every part of the 
house and avoiding the danger of car- 
rying lamps, acetylene can also be 
used for-cooking. Just light a match, 
open the stop cock and you instantly 
haye the full heat, giving you no 
smoke, no bother of gathering kin- 
dlings in building a fire or handling 
dead ashes. Acetylene gives maxi- 
mum heat for all kinds of cooking 
and the supply, of course, is easily 
This gas can be readily 
anywhere to the barns and 
and through automatic elec- 
tric devices it can be lighted by mere- 
ly pulling a lever or pressing a button. 





Home Curing of Meat 


D, W. M’LAURIE, OTSEGO COUNTY, N ¥ 


At this season farmers are making 
preparations for their yearly supply 
of cured meats, especially pork, hams 
and bacon. The first essential for good 
pork, etc, is well fattened hogs, with 
their meat well cured. The second is 
the pickling. The best rule for cur- 
ing hams and bacon is as follows: 
Take seven pounds coarse rock salt, 
three pounds brown sugar and three 
ounces saitpeter to each 100 pounds 


of meat. The meat should be left in 
this brine or pickle at least three 
weeks. ’ 


The third essential is a properly 


} built smokehouse. This should be 
— 
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built of either concrete or brick, and 
ought to be at least 6 feet square and 
7 or 8 feet high, With a door which 
may extend to the peak, but not exceed 
2 feet in width. The bottom of the door 
should be*2 or 3 feet above the sill. 
This door should be made of sheet 
iron, with the hinges placed in the 
concrete or brick. The roof can be 
an-ordinary wood gable, covered with 
shingle or some patent roofing. This 
is all that. is needed to make a good 
smokehouse. As an.ash house ig al- 
most as necesary as a smokehouse, 
this building can be used for both 
purposes if desired, one not -interfer- 
ing with the other. 

In addition to this buiiding [ pre- 
fer a small wing built on the opposite 
side from the door, to be used as a 
firebox. The dimensions of this are 
18x18 inches high and 2 feet long, 
with an. opening about 6 inches 
square. This will prevent the fire from 
getting too near the meats. Only corn- 
cobs or hickory wood should be used 
as fuel. In my judgment corncobs 
are preferable; as they give a better 
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Smoke and Ash House. 
flavor, and should be in abundant 
supply at this season. Meats cured 
in this way can be kept indefinitely 
if put in paper sacks and in a cool, 
dry place. They are of much better 
quality and flavor than the meats we 
ordinarily purchase in the public 
markets. 


LYNFORD J. HAYNES, ERIE COUNTY, PA 








The one crop that does not exhaust 
the fertility from the land, that does 
not require extensive preparation of 
the soit and continuous cultivation, is 
the icé crop. While it is not really a 
money crop, it has a financia)] value 
in ena@bling the dairy farmer to pro- 
duce enough better products to repay 
for the cost of harvesting it. It is 
also-a cheap luxury for household use 
during the summer, and it makes 
keeping perishable products, such as 
fruit, meats, etc, a practical possi- 
bility. 

Any building not smaller than 12x 
12 feet will answer for a storage 
house. It should have good drainage 
and good ventilation. If it possesses 
these and the ice is properly stored, 
the problem is solved. Drainage can 
be provided by filling the bottom of 
the house with loose stones and lay- 
ing tile to drain the water away. Ven- 
tilation can be secured through open- 
ings in the top to keep a continuous 
circulation .of air. 

Harvest should be at the first fa- 
vorable freeze, and not put off until 
late in the season, when there is dan- 
ger of getting no ice at all. Secure 
the ice as free from honeycomb as 
possible, and cut it in as large, uni- 
form and regular rectangular cakes 
as can be conveniently handled and 
packed. ‘This makes. storing easy, 
saves space and insures keeping qual- 
ities. The quality can be improved 
by keeping the ice *swept off a few 
days previous to harvesting. 

The house is filled by packing the 
ice in a compact pile. Sufficient space 
should be left between the sides of 
the building and the ice for filling 
with good wood sawdust. If the 
building has a dead air space in the 
walls, this space need not be so great 
as is necéssary when the building is 
single boarded...From 8 to 12 inches 
is a safe:space to leave. Before put- 
ting in the first layer of ice, the 
drainage shonld- be provided for and 
a layer of sawdust spread down. Then 
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the space between the sides of the 
building and the ice must be kept well 
packed with sawdust as each tier of 
ice is laid. When a sufficient quan- 
tity of ice is harvested, the ice is cov- 
ered with plenty of sawdust or hay. 
Hay is more convenient for the cov- 
ering, as it is“ easier to fork around 
in removing the ice. 

Often neighbors can club together 
to advantage in harvesting ice, es- 
pecially when only a small amount is 
needed by each family. The expense 
and labor of harvesting is reduced to 
each one, and as a large amount of 
fice is kept in one house, the loss is 


relatively less than when the same 
amount is stored in smaller separate 
buildings. 


Of course, it is desirable to have 
@ specially constructed ice house if 
one can afford it, but it is by no means 
mecessary, and there is not enough 
difference in the actual keeping qual- 
ity of the ice to warrant such an ex- 
pense to the average farmer. I have 
seen ice kept with good results in an 
old henhouse. 


Loading the Bicisias Spreader 


Cc. V. GREGORY, IOWA 








Experiments have shown that ma- 
mure loses nearly half its fertilizing 
value if left in the barnyard three or 
four months before being hauled out. 
Not only this, but heaps of manure 
about the barnyard detract from the 
appearance of the place, are unsani- 
tary, and are breeding places for flies 
in summer. 

The manure spreader is the one im- 
plement that should not be stored 
away in the shed the greater part of 
the year. The proper place for the 
spreader is in the barnyard, where 
it. can be filled direct from the stables. 


ADVANCING AGRICULTURE 


*Good Influences of Plants 


I have watched the influence of a 
single geranium growing in a baking 
powder can in the home of misery and 
squalor and preserving in its win- 
someness the germ of faith and hope 
under the most abject conditions. I 
have watched the inflvence of the 
window box attached to the flat from 
which the only outlook revealed walls 
of brick and mortar and the accom- 
paniments of congested urban life. I 
have seen sanity preserved to a house- 
hold through the unconscious influ- 
ence of a little garden well tilled in 
the diminutive area attached to a city 
home. I have seen the outpouring of 
children and grown-ups from the con- 
gested city districts for a day’s outing 
in the open fields of the country, and 
have noted the wholesome joy en- 
gendered by the fresh air and the 
“green things growing.” 

My faith in these influences, which 
have their origin and life in connec- 
tion with the country, as rectifiers 
of unhappy conditions and unwhole- 
some surroundings, has been increased 
with the years. I believe in the re- 
generation of mankind which in going 
on constantly through the medium of 
open fields, the blue sky and healthy 
associations which attach themselves 
to country life; and I rejoice in pro- 
nouncing blessings upon any move- 
ment, whether individual or corporate 
or governmental, which has for its 
primal object the strengthening and 
more complete utilization of the con- 
ditions of country life which will for- 
ever contain the sweetest, most 





powerful and far-reaching influences 
for the elevation of human life and 
character. 

We cannot separate ourselves from 
a growing faith in the magic 


of the 














A GOOD START TOWARD INCREASED FERTILITY 


As soon as it is full it can be hauied 
to the field and the manure scattered 
where the leachings will run into the 
soil and be saved. There is scarcely 
a season of the year when some place 
to spread the manure cannot be 
found. In the spring, fall and winter 
it can be put on the land that is to 
be put into corn the next year. At 
other times of the year it can be 
spread on the meadow or pasture that 
is to be plowed up next. The perma- 
nent pasture, too, will be the better 
for an occasional coat of manure. 

Where only a small amount of stock 
is kept, there is sometimes trouble 
from the manure freezing in the 
spreader before it can be hauled out. 
In such cases probably the best plan 
in severe weather is to clean out the 
stables only every other day, when 
there will be enough manure and lit- 
ter to make a fair-sized load. 7 

In places where the spreader can- 
not be driven close enough to the 
barn so that the manure can be 
thrown directly into it, a wheelbarrow 
will be found a great convenience for 
loading. With an inclined track of 
8 or 10-inch piank, like that shown 
in the cui, the manure can be wheeled 
up by the barrow load and dumped 
into the spreader. A contrivance of 
this kind will save a great deal of 
time and hard pitching. 





potent corrective influences attached 
to life in the country. We believe 
that our highest and noblest types 
of humanity are developing under 
these conditions. American rural 
school life in its promises and possi- 
bilities has no rival in the earth. 
However, we are just beginning to 
grasp the full reach of its potency. 
The obligation is upon us to conserve 
and utilize its elements in the evolu- 
tion of the truest, sweetest and noblest 
type of humanity. 
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Cracked Heels—C. H. H., Pennsyl- 


vania, has a horse that has been suf- 
fering for about two years off and on 
from a ecracked heel, which is much 
worse in fall and winter. Would ad- 
vise -poulticing with linseed meal until 
soft, then apply white lotion twice a 
day after washing. Keep bowels open 
and pastures dry and clean. White 
lotion: Sulphate of zinc one ounce, 
Sugar of lead one ounce, water one 
pint. Shake well, and sop on part 
with sponge twice a day after washing. 
If lotion fails, try the following: Tinc- 
ture of iodine one part, carbolized 
linseed oil three parts. Apply once a 
day with small brush or swab after 
washing. 





[Excerpts from paper read by Hon 
Cc. W. Garfield of Michigan before re- 
cent meeting of western New York 
horticultural society at Rochester.] 
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YOU, TOO SHOULD "HAVE THIS GRAND EDISON PHONOGRAPH ON A 


FREE LOAN 


Yes, an absolutely free loan, the world’s greatest phonograph, our new No. 10 
model, 1910 outfit, now offered on a free loan. 

















This outfit includes the great Fireside Edison machine, the new machine on which Mr. 
Edison has 


been working for several years—the climax of this inventor's skill. It eclipses 
all former phonographs, it has improvements all its own never before seen in a talking 
machine, You must get one of these phonographs on a free loan to learn what Mr. Edison 
has accomplished in perfecting the greatest, the most wonderful talking machine ever made. 


When we say free loan,’'we mean freeloan, We will ship you a machine without a cent down, and with- 
out any "O.Depayment | to us, 80 you can take it richt to your home and play the musicthere, You can hear 
vaudeville netrel shows, comic operas, grand operas, waltzes, the old-fashioned hymns, all 
kinds of comic and serious music and songs right in ont own home. All this onafree loan, Then W 
you are threugh with the free loan, simply return the phonograph outfit to us at our expense. 


Ta there a catch In thist Fe harete nocatch ; but I will tell you my reason for this extra liberal offer. For 
I bave a business reason, aside desire to sce the ¢ spent, new invention known among the public, I 
feel on a free loan, res will help me ad vertise it, by letting your friends 

© great concert. I do rot you to sellany machines for me, in fact, we do not have 
4 egents. But I know that when your friends ane | neighbors hear the 
will want to buy one of these paesceraphe; porhens o people will want to buy. You, yourself, can 
keep it if you vent to on terms of $2.00 a month, and absolutely att the rock-bottom igs, the irwant you to 
price at which this outfit can be sold anywhiere. But I do not ask you to buy it, I simply wan' 
a on a free loan, and help me advertise in that way. it is the quickest and easiest method of 
that I can find for this great, new phonograph.| 

Doat) you want your wife, and yours naam, and all the family to have the benefit of these grand con. 

ber, we charye you ng. We put you under no obligations at al! to he!p us in any Bales, 
Wen inst want you to hear the Phonogrania right in a Fy own home and have a few of your neighbors and 
frienfis hear it,too. Your —, — 1 eggrenaee the trouble you take in ordering the phonograph on a 


' “Mr. Edison Says: 


“I want to see a Phonograph in 
every American Home.”’ 


The phonograph is his pet and hobb 
should be no home in the country wi hout this grand and mag- 
nificent entertainer. At any rate, you ought to seize 8 
Seay to have a phonograph free for awhile and hear all 
e music at least a few times before shipping back the phono- 
aph. And remember, please, you Can't imagine what a 
figking machine is like, 





and it is true that there 


what the atest improvements mean, 

il you have heard our outfit No. 10. It is so far superior to 
the ordinary talking machine you may have heard in your town 
that there is Y” and no comparison. Convince yourself on 
this free loan offer. 


NOW Write For 
the Free Catalog! 


naan send you absolutely free our creat new 
ison catalog, containing the list of records 
and a full description of the new Fireside Ma- 
chine. I ask you as a aoe to me to read this 
catalog anyway, even if you should decide that 
ou would net want a free loan. After Goctng 
Tie halos. you will perhaps select a list 











ou want gn the free loan, then you wiil 
want s waives loan. But anyway let me send you this catalog today, absolutely free, 
, without any charge. I want you to see what Mr. Edison baa accomp=- 
Fiched in talking machines. I want you “e mopreciate what the talking 
ine means to the farm home and village home. 


Sign the Coupon a ot 


with 5 name and address—no letter necessary; 


. if you want, you may send a postal card or & ” 
th > .* . 
Batlet ine hare your fas oe a. 
today. Will you write at once? Cote 3 fi ° “rr. 
FREDERICK ua ger et 


pay Edison Block Chicago 
CANADIAN OFFICE: 


355 Portage Ave, 
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“BE°SURE TO SAY We:y-«~7% | SAW YOUR ADV 
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Our Free Supply Catalog 
Will Save You Many Dollars 
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Our Free Trappers’ Guide, our Animal Baits and our Free Supply Catalog will bring 
you twite as much fur money as you have been getting. 
» snp catches, add considerably to the prices you have been paid and cut the cost 
of your supplies practically in two. No matter whether you are a young, me tyres bo 
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FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 


Box 149, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Our market reports will be sent, 
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send us your shipments. 
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you use your own judgment about accepting it. 


‘Our Animal Bait Will Bring 
You Bigger Catches 


Funsten’s Animal Bait attracts the animal where every 
It’s not a food bait with a varying 


¢ at all times. 
bait makes the animal leave his food, works him up 
into a peculiar frenzy deadens his nose to the human 
scent and makes him an easy 
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HIS Is OUR FIFTY SIXTH YEAR. 





Free ‘Gabtras Dinners 
For 300,000 Poor People 


WILL BB SUPPLIED BY 
THE SALVATION ARMY 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITEDSTATRS 











Will you help by sending a Donation, no matter 
small, to Commander MISS BOOTH, 


how 
4:18 W. sath St, NEW YORK CITY. 
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SQUABS FOR PROFIT 


WILLIAM E. RICE and WILLIAM E. COX, 
is is the most complete and exhaustive work of 
the kind ever published on squab raising. It is 
mot @ book of second-hand references, but con- 
tains the hard-earned experiences of the authors. 
Every detail of. their methods of selecting, breed- 
ing. fi killing and —_ squabs is given 
in plain, simple | ith illustra- 
tions, all taken from the ae plant of Mr Rice 
in New Jersey. The pians and specifications for 
building, ete, are as 2s as an expert archi- 
i pages. 


Bex 49, Columbus, Obie 
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maa RAW FURS WANTED == 


Northern and Eastern 
Central Sections 


SKUN 
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Northern and Eastern . 
Central Sections 


Ship now while prices are high. Send also other furs. No commission or expressage deducted 


M. F. PFAELZER & CO., 
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RAW FURS WANTED 


. Mink, Raccoon. Muskrat and 
ar" furs are ee high pri — Aa in New York, 
the best market for you to ship to. 
Do You Want to Know 


“HOW TO GET MORE MONEY FOR YOUR RAW FURS?” 
Write and ask for my price list — it’s free. 


F. N. MONJO, THE FUR MERCHANT 
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LET US TAN 
‘YOUR HIDE, 


Whether Oow, Steer, Buil, or. na 
Hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, or any & 
hide or skin, soft, light, odorless yk 
moth-proof for Bey coat or gloves, 


tren so 
But first oot our illustrated catalog, 
with prices, — tags and instruc- 
tions. a a ee TT custom fur 
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makes no difterence what- 
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and head mounting. 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
Rechester. N. ¥. 
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ices Adams County Apples 


W. H. SILL, PENNSYLVANIA 





A group of 25 students accompanied 
by Profs Watts and Wright recently 


| made a tour of inspection through 


central and southern Pennsylvania; 
etudying especially the condition of 
fruit culture, fertilization, harvesting 
and marketing in Adams and Frank- 
lin counties. The party during its stay, 
through the kindness of the Adams 


| county fruit growers’ association and 


| under the guidance of C 





. J. Tyson, vis- 
ited about 20 orchards in that county. 
Cc. J. Tyson is one of the firm of Ty- 
son Brothers and is one of the most 
prominent fruit growers in the state. 

The prevailing variety in this local« 
ity is the York Imperial. Staymar, 
Winesap, Ben Davis, Grimes Golden 
and other apples are grown to some 
extent. The Yorks are generally well 
colored, but the apples of Mr Eldon at 
Aspers on an elevation of about 800 
feet and upon soil of the Porter's 
stony loam type were without a doubt 
the most highly colored. It is not un- 
common in this region for 20-year-old 
York Imperial trees to yield 15 -bar- 
rels of fruit to the tree. The size of 
fruit in most orchards is medium te 
large and of the characteristic irreg- 
lar or oblique form ‘of the York Im- 
perial. Scale is very bad in this re- 
gion, but is successfully controlled 
spraying. Some apples show s 
slightly, but it is usually due to care- 
less spraying. The quality of the fruit 
is the best considering the varieties 
grown. 


Crops Are Raised Between Trees 


The orchards are cultivated in or- 
dinary farm crops almost without ex- 
ception for the first ten or 12 years of 
the life of the tree. At this time the 
land rnay be seeded for a year to crim- 
son clover, sometimes for even longer, 
The usual practice is to use crimson 
clover, rye or some of the other cover 
crops, to be plowed down the next year 
when the orchard is again cultivated, 
until midsummer. Corn, potato and 
wheat are very largely grown in young 
orchards. Many young apple orchards 
are interplanted with the peach, which 
is removed as the apple orchard needs 
the ground. Elberta is the main 
variety. 

Pruning and spraying is generally 
very thoroughly done. The apples are 
headed at from 24 to 36 inches in 
hight and pruned in most cases to 
the vase or open form. 

Some have central leaders in the 
York, saying that it has a tendency 
to open up in the top. The scale is 
controlled very successfully with the 
lime-sulphur spray, and bordeaux is 
used for scab, Arsenate of lead is 
mixed with the bordeaux for codling 
moth and the trees are sprayed in full 
bloom or when the petals are about 
75% off. Miscible oils are also used as 
an insecticide with success. 

Manure is used in most small or- 
chards, but owing to its scarceness 
very little is used.in the large or- 
chards. The majority of orchards use 
the 2-8-0 fertilizer at the rate of 350 
pounds to the acre. Cover crops 
plowed under furnish much humus or 
nitrogen, bearing substance as well as 
keep the soil in a loose and work- 
able condition. 


Fruit Handled Carefully at Harvest 


Picking is done principally in bags, 
although some of the best orchardists 
use baskets and handle their fruit 
with very great care. All apples are 
packed in barrels and usually faced 
upon both ends. Most of the York 
Imperial apples go to New York and 
are bringing $2.50 a barrel in the or- 
chard this fall. 

Much of the success in this locality 
fis~due to the organization and gen- 
eral good fellowship and co-operation 
among the growers. To cite one ~ 
stance showing the increased vale SF 
orchard land over the common nd 
in the region Dr J. G. Stover of Bén- 
dersville paid $2800 for a 200-acre 
farm ten years ago. Today he has 160 
acres of nine-year-old York Imperial 
trees, for which he was offered 
this summer. and refused, stating that 
one good crop would pay for the farm 
at that rate. Thus we get a giimpse, 

an it beg of the possibilities of fruit 
yivania when thor- 


National Insecticide Measure 


A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee which has charge of pushing the 
national pure insecticide bill was held 
at New York in late November, at 
which nearly all of the leading man- 
ufacturers of insecticides and fungi- 
cides were present. The session was 
called so that manufacturers might 
suggest any desirable changes in the 
measure before congress convenes. 
With the exception of one or two 
minor items, the bill as favorably re- 
ported by the senate committee on ag- 
riculture at the last session, was again 
unanimously indorsed by the man- 
ufacturers present, which represented 
fully 75% of the trade. 

The committee charged with push- 
ing the measure was originally ap- 
pointed at a conference of ento- 
mologists, agricultural chemists and 
manufacturers held in New York in 
June, 1908, at the suggestion of the 
association of economic entomologists. 
The committee consists of E. D. San- 
derson, director of the New Hamp- 
shire. experiment station, and Prof H. 
E. Summers, state entomologist of 
Iowa, representing the entomologists, 
Prof J. P. Street, chemist Connecticut 
agricultural experiment station, repre- 
senting the agricultural chemists, and 
H. F. Baker, president of the Thom- 
sen chemical company of Baltimore, 
and R. G. Harris of the Grasselli 
chemical company of Cleveland, repre- 
senting the manufacturers. The com- 
mittee has secured the assistance of 
an advisory board, having one mem- 
ber in each state, and is anxious that 
every agricultural and horticultural 
organization in the country indorse 
this measure and forward such in- 
dorsements to their congressmen and 
senators and to the committee on 
interstate commerce of the house of 
representatives. 

The last report of the secretary of 
agriculture states that the bureau of 
chemistry has secured samples of sup- 
posed arsenate of lead sold in Texas 
as such whieh was almost entirely 
commercial arsenic, If such condi- 
tions prevail in other parts of the 
country, it is high time farmers and 
fruit growers should demand the hon- 
est labeling of insecticides and fungi- 
cides through some _ such national 
law, especially in view of the 
enormous increase in the use of man- 
ufactured insecticides and fungicides. 


National Horticultural Congress 


The second national horticultural 
congress, held at Council Bluffs, Ia, 
recently was much more successful 
than the one held in 1908. It was 
larger in all departments, there was 
much more floor space taken, and all 
the exhibits were more artistically 
arranged and contained better qual- 
ity of fruits and flowers. It was the 
general opinion of all those who at- 
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tended that the congress filled a long- 
felt need and should be continued. It 
has doubtless come to stay. 

The policy of the congress, that of 
making the meeting more ‘educa- 
tional than simply a fruit and vege- 
table show, was adhered to during 
this exposition. There was a lecture 
program each day in the large expo- 
sition building. 


Winners of Principal Awards 


Another feature of the horticul- 
tural congress, inaugurated this year, 
was the students’ judging contest. The 
success of this contest was due largely 
to the efforts of Prof G. R. Bliss of the 
extension department of the Iowa 
state college. 

The commercial club trophy, valued 
at $500, was awarded to the Iowa 
horticultural society as a sweepstakes 
prize fer the best general display of 
fruits. Delta county, Col, secured the 
sweepstakes, consisting of $100, for 
the best county display of fruit. A 
gold medal was awarded the Nebraska 
norticultura! society for the most 
a-tistic display of fruit. Ada county, 
Ida, secured the sweepstakes for the 
best commercial display of apples, 
consisting of a beautiful sterling silver 
trophy valued at $400 

The first premium on Japanese per- 
simmons went to North Carolina. 
First premium on nuts was secured 
by North Carolina, First premium on 
sub-tropical fruits was won by Texas. 

The following officers were elected 
for the year 1909 and 1910: President, 
J. P. Hess of Council. Bluffs, Ia; first 
vice-president, Capt J. H. Shawhan of 
Payette, Ida; second vice-president, C. 
P. Close of College Park, Md‘ secre- 
tary and treasurer, G. W. Reye of 
Council Bluffs, Ia; superintendent, 
Freeman. L. Reed of Council Bluffs, 
Ia. In addition to these officers the 
directors and _ state vice-presidents 
were elected. 


Spokane hasls Show Amazes 


The tremendous strides marking the 
development in apple growing in the 
northwest was set forth in no uncer- 
tain manner by the exhibits seen at 
the second annual apple show held 
November 16-20 at Spokane, Wash. 

Included in the competitive entries 
were samples of apples from no less 
than 23 states and two Canadian 
provinces... Judges from eastern states 
labored throughout the week in 
awarding prizes, puzzled often in their 
attempts to decide between several 
samples of almost uniform excellence. 
Practically all varieties were repre- 
sented, but the more prominent were 
the Winesap, Stayman Winesap, Bald- 
win, Northern Spy, Winter Banana, 
McIntosh Red and other favorites of 
the northwest. Car load lots of 630 
boxes each were shown of all leading 
varieties, no less than 13 carlots being 
on display. Then there were ten-box 
exhibits, group and plate exhibits and 
4 500.000 apple entries, in all more than 

000 apples. 

A car load of Winesaps from the fa- 
mous Wenatchee district of Washing- 
ton was the first object to greet the 
eye upon entering the show. These 
were a beautiful dark red in color, 

{To Page 556.] 
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The New Illustrated Magazine for Farmers 


a all about the uses of cement and concrete on the - 
farm. Teaches and illustrates the latest, most practical and (= 
improved methods of construction. ‘Tells what other farmers\®™ 
have done, what you can do, and Aow you can do it. 


FREE TO YOU 


Te Keep You Up-To-Date on Uses of Cement and Concrete on the Farm. 
We nes to send you this instructive, entertaining magazine absoiutely frea 
your name and address on coupon, on postal or in letter. 
We give this Journal free, so you will know how to economize in building by 
Universal Portiand Cement 

cement is the most widely used by farmers because hest adapted to all 
Classes of construction, uniformly high grade, easy to work with. 

Get your name on the free list for the magazine, at once. No obligation 

ress 


incurred. Add: 
PORTLAND CEMENT Co. 
Dept. S, Frick Bidg. - Pittsb 




























urg, Pa. 
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Universal Portiand Cement Co., I accept your offer to send me, postpaid and 
entirely free of cost, your illustrated magazine, “Farm Cement News.” 
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10,000 TO 1,000,000 ACRES 
WANTED 





of good land in one bunch or in adjacent tracts, well located 
for profitable farming. We shall populate it with a colony of 
the best farm people in America. We will create our own conditions—society, 
schools, churches, towns, markets. We will insure the success of our people. 
Our development will add millions to land values throughout the whole territory in 
the center of which we locate. 

No objection to any of the middle or New England states or the south, if it is 
possible to obtain a sufficiently large tract by the amalgamation of several or many 
smaller holdings, farms, etc. Railros d facilities preferred, but if the tract justifies, 
we will build the railroads necessary for its proper development. In addition to 
large areas, arable lands, forests and water powers may be included, also coal, oil or 
other minerals, but farming land is our main purpose. 

Write full particulars with sketches, maps, etc. Answer by mail only. If your 
proposition interests us, we will communicate with you and arrange for an interview. 


Address at once 
FARMING OF THE FUTURE, P. 0. Box 41, New York City 


Any one reading this advertisement who would lice to join such a colony, may also write us, stating age, 
experience, capital. family, etc. We shall have the most attractive proposition ever perfected for settlers, 
bome seekers, or ofhers who want to better their condition, whe wish to live on the land, and yet be free from 
tie trials of old methods of farming. We also invite suggestions from any source as to how this plan may be 
niade most serviceable to the greatest number. 






















save MONEY ON ROOFING 


00 i. (108 sq. ft.) of strictly high 
00 = 











WITH THE 


ee ee either rubber or flint coat sur- and bugs, worms, blight, eto., will 
cement and nails complete. teon- 

Most mt Woesal offer ever made on first class 

as 3 BAL thar et mes A ee 


UNITO ASPHALT T ROOFING 


have no terrors for you. Bes 
struction, perfect agitators, no scorched 
foliage. We make all sizes and styles of Gasoline 
Engine Sprayers. Free Book ing, Agents wanted, 


on 

FIELD FORCE PUMP ©@., 10 Eleventh St., Elmira, 8. ¥. 

BR. BURNMAM. Patent A 

PATENT. 824 Bond Building, Washington, DO 
Booklet on patents sent F: 


MUSHROOMS: How to Grow Them 


By WILLIAM FALOONER. This is the 
practical work on the subject ever written, 

the only book on growing mushrooms published im 
America. The author describes how he 
mushrooms, and how they are grown for it by 
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the leading market gardeners, and for home use 
by the most successful private wers. Eaqgreving 
drawn from nature sxpeensly lor this work. Tf 
is a sure remedy for San pages, Gx7 inches. Cloth .........secsssesesenees $1. 
SCALEOIL Jose Scale. Write a ORANGE eas COMPANY, 
cireular. Agents wan 439 Lafayette Street, New York 
Chester County Chemical Ce., Dept. A, West Chester, Pa. ° 
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Means 30 to 50 Per Cent Lighter Draft 


The roller bearings in-the wheels save horse flesh. There’s only one wagon 
e kind. The wagon of little friction, little wear, light draft and the wagon of long life is the. 


DAVENPORT Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon 


to have your horses in mind when you buy, for you use your 
Sete anv catine pate aan taeaeen 
The Automobile Hub 

Its Bearings are perfectly boxed. Nochance for mud, 
water, sand or dust to get in. It is oiled through an automat- 
ically closing oil cup without removing wheels. An even 
distribution of weight in the Davenport Wi 

sand to cut and no undue strain an 

practically no wear-out to the cold rolled steel rollers. 


Don’t Buy a Wagon that Goes to Rack. The price of the Davenpoft is nearly the came as a good wooden 
wagon but think of the repair bills you save! 
you save your horses. Write and 


DAVENPORT WAGON CO., 


= our team. It is the Davenport way. 















nearly every day in the year. 
other wagon and it has proved over and over again. 
Steel Wheels and Steel Gear 

Davenport wagon users don’t have breakdowns, for 
it’s steel all over. Nothing to dry apart, rot or work 
loose. Spokes are hot welded in hubs and tires, 
practically all one piece. Both gears are steel and 
are put together on the truss principle, like a bridge. 
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And the annoyances you avoid! And think of the many, many hard pulls 
us mail you catalog B) free to tell you all about it. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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‘The Handiest for General Use 


have ne idea how useful a perfectly designed plier or nipper is until 
ay ok used the Utica. Buy a - apg te them out cutting wire, build- 
g@ fences, fixing machinery, or doing work on which you now use 
make- Pliers 


Utica Pliers 


Forged from the best gradeof steel, Wire 
made in over styles and sizes for every Cutters 
kind of work. only scientifically designed 


lier made. Not to be com t 
¢ have made each tool so that we guarantee it not to bend 
.or break doing work. 


OOOIED 


- UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO. Dept. 49 Utica, N. Y. 
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shift tools. You should never be without 


with ordinary tools. 


Plier No. 7oo. Side Cutter, 2 Wire Cutters, 
holds wire nails for brad-awl work, 
reason. “ Plier Palmistry” is an interesting book sent free on request. 


Screw 
Driver 
End 

If your dealer does not carry in stock, send us his name and $1.00 for Combination 


Burner Grip, Reamér, Screw-driver, 
We pay postage and refund money for any 
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Look Out for “Hoss” Traders 


'." And look into the horse’s mouth if you are going to trade. Of course 


would do that. even though his teeth say he is 7 years old, 
© may actually be 17 and Bishoped. Look out for that! ~ 

He may be acribber, but again you might not be able to tell it 
from his teeth. Of course, too, you would look at the horse’s legs. 
Could you detect a hidden spavin? Lameness, too, can be tempor- 
arily “cured.” Ever notice the smell of turpentine or gasoline 
about a herse. Did that mean anything to you? 

These are just a few of the tricks that gyps and horse-traders use 
to fix up a broken-down plug of a horse, and there are lots more. 


fat* cS 


The hundred and more 
This Horse Was Doped 


tricks used by gyps and 
traders are now exposed for 
ary bre oo or ‘the first time. Many tricks 
thought he had a the way home the horse 
toppled over and $160 of good, hard monoy was 





that you’probably never heard 
, of—such as the lemon, horse- 
hair, flaxseed, and butter tricks—are fully explained. No such curious 
horse knowledge has ever before been compiled into one book. These 
disclosures reveal an astounding condition of horse trades, trickery and 
deception. You never saw such a complete revelation of tricks, 
dopes, mechanical devices, \ 
“figures of speech” and other 
methods of deceiving the ‘| 
_.imnocent purchaser, as are 
«here set forth, clearly and 








plainly. No one can here- **Curing” Lameness 
after complain of lack of op- * Beagarag ie roubie tcomen back nonin, such 
“portunity to be horse-wise. cther vices can siee bo temporarily eure 


Horse Secrets and Farm Journal 


You know Farm Journal. Nearly every other good farmer takes 

it, and it has something like 3,000,000 readers monthly now. It 

. stands for progress in stock raising, horse and cattle breeding, farming, 
gardening and fruit growing, 
Its articles are bright, helpful, 

suggestive and authoritative, 

and there is something .in 

every issue for every member 

of the family, from grafd- 

mother. to hired man—-and 

-they all read Farm Jourmal. 
The Farm, the Home, the 

“\Cow and Dairy, Bees, Poultry, Fruit and Garden receive timely atid 
practi¢al treatment, besides pages devoted to farm home life—fash- 

ions, housekeeping, recipes, and bright reading for the younger people, 
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Subscription to Farm Journal 
Health or Ginger 









Will be Sent for $1.00. 


That is the only way to 
get either one. Farm Journal 





Subscribers are the five-year- Every one admires fine action—that Is the trickster’s 
at-a-time kind, and then they — “flgn stenser. Ginoer, sueh ns you buy at the aun 


. t "3 “spirit,” 
renew for five years more. store, may account for a horse’s “spirit. 


They expect to take Farm Journal as long as they farm. 


i send your dollar within 10 we will inclade ‘‘Poor Richard Revived, °” 
eur 1910 Farm Almanac—just as as our Lincoln Almanac of last year. 


FARM JOURNAL, 1015 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 














FERTILITY fey 


W. F. MASSEY, WICOMICO COUNTY, MD 











The great diversity of soils even on 
a small farm will often make it 
necessary to vary the proportions of 
the ingredients in making a fertilizer 
mixture. Hence, the importance of 
making the mixtures on the farm. 
In order to do this well, lay 
the materials on the barn floor 
on each other in the desired propor- 
tions, and then shovel the whole 
through a sand screen two or three 
times. This will give you a perfect 


mixture. 
In mixing for truck crops, we need 
high-grade materials and complete 


fertilizers, while in general farming I | 


have long insisted that the farmer 
who farms in a good rotation, grows 
legume forage and feeds cattle and 
saves and applies his manure care- 
fully, will never need to buy an ounce 
of nitrogen, and can maintain and in- 
erease the productiveness of: his land 
while using only phosphoric acid and 
potash, and in some ‘soils only phos- 
phoric acid, as the increasing humus 
from good farming and an occasional 
liming will release insoluble potash 
where it exists in large amount. 

Many farmers have the notion that 
they must have a filler in a fertilizer. 
All the filler needed in a good fer- 
tilizer mixture is the material that 
carries the plant food we want. We 
cannot use pure elements, but must 
get them in some natural combina- 
tion. For phosphoric acid we use the 
dissolved rock or acid phosphate, 
basic slag and raw pulverized phos- 
phate rock. For immediate availabil- 
ity use the acid phosphate. Nitrogen 
we can get from nitrate of soda, cot- 
tonseed meal, tankage and the sul- 
phate of ammonia, and potash from 
the imported potash salts. 

For early truck crops a mixture of 
900 pounds of 16% acid phosphate, 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda, 600 pounds 
of dried blood and 400 pounds mu- 
riate of potash will make a ton, of 
high-grade fertilizer, and the same 
will be excellent for tobacco if the 
muriate of potash is replaced with 
high-grade sulphate. For wheat fol- 
lowing a corn crop that has been 
grown on a buried clover sod I would 
use 1800 pounds of acid phosphate 
and 200 pounds muriate of potash to 
make the ton, and leave out the ni- 
trogen. 

Where wheat is evidently in need 
of nitrogen, give it a dressing of 100 
pounds nitrate of soda in the early 
spring just as growth starts. Basic 
slag is rapidly coming into use as a 
source of phosphoric acid. As it car- 
ries a very considerable amount of 
free lime, it is not well to mix it 
with organic nitrogen, and it can be 
profitably used where no nitrogen is 
mixed in the fertilizer other than ni- 


-trate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. 


Used alone on. wheat it has an excel- 
lent effect, as the lime in it will’ tend 
Somewhat to sweeten the soil and to 
release. potash. Many of the. best 
Wheat growers in eastern Liaryland 
have. for ever 20..vears used «nothing 
but acid’ phosphate -on .théir wheat, 
and depend 'on the manure-and clover 
for their corn crop. And they .grow 
great crops of both. 





Lovers of Roses should write Benja- 
min Hammond of Fishkill-on-Hudson, 
N Y, for a preliminary prize schedule 
of the American rose society, which 
will hold its next annual exhibition in 
the American museum of natural his- 
tory, New York city, next March. Mr 
Hammond is secretary and will gladly 
post inquirers as to any further an- 
nouncements to be made. 


Partial Paralysis—J. A. P., Minn, 
has some spring pigs that have 
lost the use of their hind legs. Give 
each pig one dessertspoonful of cod 
liver oil, ten grains phosphate of lime 
and two drops of fluid. extract nux 
vomica at a dose in a little food twice 
a day and coritinue for two or three 
weeks if needed 
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: A 
het interested in farming, get our FREE 
book called “ BETTER FARMING.” 
Ie tells all about— 


i} Alfalfa Making Hay 
Dairying Fighting Frost 
Seed Wheat Silos 
Corn Crops Cultivation 
Stock Feeding Cotton Crops 

} Art of Plowing S6il Fertility 

i} = Boll Weevil Gasolene Engines 

] Controlling Weeds  Adjustine Plows 


Hired Help 
Costs Big Money 


Your tand is high priced and hired help expensive. 
i} There is only one way to make big money—use im- 
}] plements that cut down the cost of your crops. Isn’t 
it true that when you break something on « plow it 
ic nearly 
| 


ys a cast part? Wherever strain comes 
on a John Deere Plow there you will find steel—tool 
that has had hard work for 





You can-teke pride in owning e John Deere — 
the standard plow of the world for 
two generations. 







We wili send you the 50-page, illus- b= 
itrated book free if you write and ask fo 
Package No,37 

I Mention the package number sure, then | 
you will get exactly the right stuff. 


IDEERE & COMPANY, MOLIN 


POTASH 


If you want more and better 


corn, can get both by _insist- 
ing that cour fertiliser contains enough 





















PorTasu. 


CORN 


needs PotasH to make a good crop as 
i Corn that 







pure Porasns in it. You'll find that 


Potash Pays saiel Bit fan bt teckiitese i 
creases the total by 1 per ct. 








93 Nassau Street, New York 
Atlanta 



























Killing the Wild Onion 
J. S. CATES, ALAMANCE COUNTY, N C0 


I grew up on an onion infested farm 
in North Carolina and one of my ear- 
liest impressions is of the unsavory 
odor of this vile pest. When the cows 
came home at night their breath was 
reeking with the odor, and as for the 
milk—well, the 
pigs always 
seemed to thrive 
during the wild 
onion season. 
The wheat 
fields, too, were 
all infested and 
this same odor 
was present all 
the way from 
threshing ma- 
chine to the hot 
biscuits, and so 
I braved the 
dangers of pella- 
gra and i$ satis- 
fied myself with 
corn pone. The Hees 
only good word f@ = = 
I have ever . 
heard about the 
wild onion is 
from my friend 
and neighbor, 
Mr _ Scott, who 
tells me that it 
is the only re- 
liable early for- 
age which he is} 





able to grow 
for his flock 
of sheep. (Mr 


Scott does not 
wish to sel) his 
farm or he 
would not ac- 
knowledge that : 
he is able to 
grow it.) You Fie 1 
will probably be interested here to 
learn that onions were first introduced 
into this country as a spring forage 
crop. The plant is a native of Europe 
and was brought over into Pennsyl- 
vania by the Swedes to supply early 
grazing for 
I ese their flocks. 
This seems = to 
be authentic 
history, but it is 
pretty hard to 
understand the 
point of view of 
these early set- 
tlers. In dater 
years it has be- 
come my privi- 
lege to make a 
study of this 
plant. From 
this study it has 
been possible to 
advise a simple 
and easy meth- 
od of eradica- 
tion. 
In 




















the first 
place let me 
point out the 
main ‘habits of 
the plant knd 
not only .show 
thé little trick 
by which it 
has heretofore 
maintained its 
existence 
through long 
years of bitter 
warfare, but 
also how we 
can, after un- 
derstanding this 

FI@ 2 same trick, 
practically kill it out in one season 
with little extra labor. 

All those familiar with the plant 
know how it is scattered by the little 
cluster of bulblets produced on top of 
the long stem. When grown in a field 
of small grain these bulblets thresh 
out and go through the sieves with 
the grain, and are oftentimes sown 
with the grain to reinfect another 
field. When. grown in waste - places, 
too, these bulblets when fully ma- 
tured. fall upon the ground-and are 
carried by the water to infect all 


* 














YG rata A 
CONTROLLING 


near-by, low-lying lands. In fact, 
the bulblet is the only way by which 
the plant is distributed to any con- 
siderable extent. 

It is when we pull up the old dead 
stem, however, and examine the little 
cluster of bulbs formed in the dif- 
ferent ieaf layers at the base of this 
old stem, that we discover the secret 
of the remarkable vitality of this 
plant. Here it is: There are two 
sorts of bulbs formed underground. 
There is one sort with a very hard, 
tough shell, and another sort with a 
very soft, delicate skin. There is never 
but one bulb of the latter sort and 
it always lies next to the main stem. 
There are from two to five of the 
hard shelled sort. The illustrations 
show a plant, Fig 1, with three of 
the hard shelled bulbs; also, Fig 2, 
one large, soft shelled bulb. Notice 
the dark color of these hard shelled 
bulbs. 

Now here is the trick that the plant 
has, which makes it so hard to kill; 
this large, soft shelled bulb always 
comes up in the fall, while the small, 
hard shelled bulbs come up the fol- 
lowing spring. 


Destroying the Pest Is Easy 


The large, soft shelled bulb must 
be destroyed in the fall. Otherwise, 
by spring it will have split up and 
formed new bulbs and these, in turn, 
can live over until the following 
fall. The bulblets formed on top of 
the plant come up in the fall. 

To kill the wild onion, all we have 
to do is to wait until the fall growth 
is far enough advanced to draw the 
strength out.of the old bulb and then 
bury it in the ground with deep plow- 
ing. Before winter comes on, right 
now, is the proper time to do this 
work. When spring opens, the little 
hard shelled bulbs begin to grow. All 
we have to do to kill them is to re-break 
the ground, plowing shallow so as 
not to turn up the old, deeply buried 
plants, and then put to some culti- 
vated crop and keep clean in the early 
part of the growing season. A few 
of the plants may escape this treat- 
ment, but in the main the field can be 
cleared in this way in one year. 

To sum it all up, plow deeply, not 


” ge. 


Z QAGDTIYVAN 
FIELD PESTS 


less than 7 inches in late fall, and 
re-break about 4 inches early in 
the spring. Plant to some cultivated 
crop and keep the land clean, This 
kills the wild onion. 


‘Market Value in Care of Stock 


E. M. MOORE, MICHIGAN 








It: has - been my experience that 
eare counts for ‘more than feed. Give 
two flocks of sheep a scant mainte- 
nance ration and thén let one of the 
flocks be exposed to rains, snow and 
cold winds. of: fall and winter and 
also furnished with but a meager 
amount of salt and no water save 
what they get from puddles in fields, 
the dews or the snow bank. Then 
keep the other well sheltered from 
all storms and even showers, give it 
a good, warm shed or barn to run in 
and be fed in, and see the difference 
in the condition of the flocks. If the 
maintenance ration is based on re- 
sults from the protected flock it will 
fall so far short on the unprotected 
flock that it will be impossible to 
carry the unprotected flock through 
the whole year without heavy losses. 
It takes heat to withstand cold and 
the discomfort of a wet coat in cool 
weather, it takes energy to make 
heat, it’ takes food to make energy 
and it takes money to buy food. With 
all grains as high priced as they are 
at the present time it takes a lot of 
money to buy much feed. 

Let me put this in another way. 
friend of mine put 100 western 
lambs on feed. When he got them 
nicely started he weighed up the 
bunch. The next day he was away 
from home. That day it stormed al- 
most continuously, and that flock of 
lambs happened to be out in prac- 
tically all the storm, and were wet 
to the hide. The next morning they 
were housed. The sixth day after 
the storm the lambs were weighed 
again. They did not weigh as much 
by considerable as they did the day 
before the storm. The owner then 
weighed the flock each day until the 
sheep had gotten back to the first 
weight, and it took the flock 13 days 
to recover what it lost in that storm. 
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Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


gives Genasco the life that 
makes it resist the weath- 
er and last for years. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


doesn’t crack, rot, rust oF 
break. How long do you 
suppose roofing lasts that’s 
made of—who can tell? 





Get Genasco—the roofin know about, 
Guaranteed in wetting OY a thirty-two-million- 
dollar organ.zation. ineral and smooth gure 
face. Look for the trade-mark. Write for 
samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and 1} 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco 


Chicage 

















tree. Sim 
= te, 20 gallons epray otting Gatun 
for Booxlet, “Orchasd Insurance.” 

8. G. PRATT CO., SO CHURCH ST., HEW YORK CITY. 


ur. Not an <xpertmens. 
y simwly 





MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 


ma Resist wear. Best roofing made. Made over 
Orne: 


20 years. Inexpensive. Fireproof. 
Catalogue. Mowtross BM. 8. Go., Camden, B. 
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F RY 
,) 


. One of the ISO 
illustrations in our 
Book 


new nt 
_ Sent Free 


tells all about concrete. 


Dept. 28 





Progressive Farmers 
Use Concrete 


A fence-post made of concrete never 
rots, or wears out. Any farmer can make 
concrete fence-posts indoors during the 
dull Winter season, and have them ready 
for use when Spring comes. 


Our FREE Cement Book 


“Concrete Construction About the Home and on the Farm” 
J t It gives directions for making and 
handling this economical and everlasting building material 
in over a hundred ways. 
one proportion, and includes specifications, sectional 

rawings, and photographs of the smaller constructions that 
can be made by any farmer himself. 
and over 150 illustrations. 


ATLAS? GGNCRETE 


In making concrete it is important that ATLAS 
Portland Cement be used. ATLAS is the standard 
American Brand of cement. 
U. S. Government for the Panama Canal. 
only one quality of ATLAS manufactured—the best 
that can be made and the same for everybody. 


Ask your dealer for ATLAS. If he cannot supply you, write to 
The ATLAS Portland CEMENT Co. 
30 Broad Street 


Daily Productive Capacity, over 50,000 barvel—) 
: the largest in the World. 












It tells how to mix concrete in 





There are 168 pages 







It was bought by the 
There is 













New York 
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SUCRENE 


BULLETIN 
NO. 4. 


PLAYING SAFE 


Things are looking brighter. At last we find that some 
guarantees on bags are being lived up to. Former Bulletins 
show SUCRENE as about the only Molasses or Sugar Feed 
that did maintain its guarantee, but we are truly glad to see 
that there are others that are at least giving what they guar- 
antee. 

The one big, significant fact, however, is that the higher 
the percentage of nutriment the State Bulletins give the “other 
fellow,” just so much more in proportion does SUCRENE 
run over its guarantee. Strange, isn’t it? 

Does it prove anything to you? It should—that an 
honest Feed, made on honest principles, with an honest pur- 
pose, is filling a long felt want, and is a money saver to the 
Feeder. 

Here’s the proof—from Bulletins Nos. 161-163, State of 
Michigan Dairy and Food Department: 











FIBRE 
Found 





PROTEIN FAT 
Guaranteed Found Guaranteed 


Found 





(8.55 
(8.62 
25.13 


(14.22 2.50 (2.40 
(13.61 (1.84 
18.73 4,50 2.49 
276 12.51 12.51 6.93 6.93 12.33 
238 16.50 20.82 3.50 3.55 11.55 
279 8.75 8.75 63 63 7.05 
287 17.00 (18.38 3.00 (6.75 (13.49 
(17.41 (3.30 (11.85 

314 16.50 16.10 .50 3.45 9.35 
316 16.50 18.73 3.50 4.60 10.70 


16.00 
18.00 








Again SUCRENE proves its supremacy. Again it gives 
the Feeder not only what he pays for but a little bit more. 

Many have asked us why we don’t print a higher analysis 
on our bags when we run so much over our guarantees. The- 
answer is easy. We do it to insure that our guarantees can 
be absolutely relied upon. We are not trying to see how 
little we can give you for your money, but how much and 
have a trifle left for ourselves. 

It don’t pay YOU to fool the Cow. She will eat about 
anything you give her, but you can’t expect full returns unless * 
you give her that Feed which is appetizing and nourishing. 
You know what it is—SUCRENE. 


Write our nearest office for prices and particulars. 


AMERICAN MILLING CO. 


77 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


MILLS: BRANCH OFFICES : 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
New Orleans, La. 





Superior, Wis. 
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FIELD AND PASTURE 


var 


In other words, figuring a full feed 
for 100 lambs at four bushels of corn 
and the corn at 75 cents per bushel, 
that storm actually cost that. man 
$389. This without counting the loss 
in vitality in the flock due to the ef- 
fects of the storm and its consequent 
inability to assimilate food and lay on 
flesh as rapidly after it again reached 
the first weight as it could have be- 
fore the storm. 


Storms Weaken Vitality 


Several years ago [I fitted and 
showed some Rambouillet sheep for 
another breeder. This man had béen 
in the habit of letting his sheep take 
all the summer autumn rains, and 
took no pains to give his stock any 
attention save salting omce every 


the barn for winter. I have long 
made it a practice not to. let my 
sheep get wet to the hide from one 
year’s end to another. The sheep 
fitted for the other breeder were 
taken in the fall, about November 1, 
and carried through the winter and 
the following summer in the flock 
with my own stock, which I was also 
fitting for show purposes. While the 
other man’s stock was fully as large 
in the fall as anything I had and 
looked to be in as good or better 
condition, it did not begin to feed 
and grow as well as did my own, 
which had not had its vitality so 
heavily drawn upon resisting the ef- 
fects of cold storms and disagreeable 
weather during the early autumn. I 
tried this several times and found in 
every case that the storm-beaten 
stock, although it looked even supe- 
rior to my own in the fall, because it 
had had better feed and better range 
than had mine, could not go through 
the winter and come out with the 
growth and condition as did my own: 
They were given the same chance, 
being run in the same flock and fed 
the same way all the way through, 
but the better care given my own, 
when the other fellow did not think 
any care was needed, preserved their 
vitality and made it possible for the 
stock to go right on assimilating 
heavy food and developing at a max- 
imum rate. 


Spehiand: Ranke Shaw Ansiee 


¢ 

{From . Page 353. ] 
smcoth and satiny of skin, every one 
perfectly formed and uniform in size 
and appearance. The rich color and 
appearance of this exhibit made it one 
of the most attractive of the car lots. 
It was grown by Mr Joseph Wessel of 
| Wenatchee, Wash, and was a part of 
| 1500 boxes of apples picked from 132 
trees. 

The Yakima valley showed more 
fruit than any other region, sustain- 
, ing its wide reputation as a producer 
| of fancy apples. Attached to the 
Yakima exhibits were placards stating 
that in 1915 the Yakima valley wil! 
export 10,000 car loads. 


m 
~~ 


The Cheshire Swine Breeders’ asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting 
at Ithaca, N Y, on the second Tuesday 
in January at the agricultural col- 
lege. Further informatjon can be se- 
cured from E. 8. Hill of Freeville, N Y, 














Milk Prices High — The highest 
prices ever paid for milk in St Law- 
rence and Jefferson counties are now 
being offered by the various milk 
plants. F. H. Baumert & Co, the 
fancy cheese makers of Antwerp, have 
| fixed the following rates for 100 
| pounds of milk for the six months be- 

ginning Oct 1: Oct, $1.80; Nov, Dec 
j and Jan, $2; Feb, $1.80; Mar 1-15, 
| $1.60; Mar 15-13, $1.40. The Borden 
| Milk Co is paying the following prices 

at their station in Gouveneur: Oct, 
| $1.80; Nov, $1.90; Dec, $1.95; Jan, 
| $1.95; Feb, $1.90;-Mar, $1.70. In Os- 
wego county the prices are not quite 
as high as last season. The Mutual 
Milk and Cream Co has established 
the following prices for six months: 
Oct, $1.75; Nov, $1.85; Dec and Jan, 
$1.90; Feb, $1.85; Mar, ‘$1.65. Last 
year the prices reached $2 for Dec 
and Jan. Heretofore the Borden Co 
has barred silage milk from their 
plants, but this embargo has been 
raised.—{Claudeus Ackley, Oswego 
County, N X. 








week or so, until time to put them in* 
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Home Pasteurization of Milk 


L. A, ROGERS, U S DEPT OF AGRI 





When milk or any other fluid con- 
taining bacteria is heated to a certain 
temperature the weaker of these 
micro-organisms are killed. As the 
temperature is raised or the time of 
exposure to heat is extended more and 
more of the micro-organisms succumb 
until, if the process is carried far 
enough, all of the bacteria are de- 
stroyed and the milk or other fluid 
is sterile. . 

The absolute sterilization of milk is 
obtained only by prolonged heating at 
high temperatures, because milk al- 
most always contains bacterial spores 
which are very resistant to heat. 
These spores may be compared in this 
respect to seeds which withstand ex- 
tremes of heat and cold that would 
quickly kill the growing plant. How- 
ever, by far the greater part of the 
bacteria occuring in milk are of the 
kinds that do not form spores or are 
in the growing stage and are killed at 
temperatures at which milk is not 
seriously affected either in taste or 
appearance. : 


How the Work Is Done 


Pasteurization is usuaily accom- 
plished by one of two methods. One 
of these commonly used by creameries 
and many milk companies consists in 
heating the milk or cream very quick- 
ly, by passing it through a machine 
which throws it in a thin film over a 
heated metal surface, from which it 
runs directly to the cooler. 

The milk is hot less than a minute - 
and to secure good results it is neces- 
sary to heat the milk to at least 160 
degrees. Equally good results can be 
obtained by heating for a longer time 
at a lower temperature; and in a 
recently invented pasteurizer the hot 
milk flows from the pasteurizer to 
small vats, where it is held some time 
before it goes to the cooler. 

By the second method, milk or 
cream is heated in a can or vat to 
pasteurizing temperature 
with constant stirring for at least 15 
and usually 20 to 30 minutes. 

The temperature of pasteurization 
fis usually determined by the lowest 
degree necessary to kill the bacillus 
of tuberculosis, which is the most re- 
sistant of the common disease produ- 
cing bacteria. It has been found that 
this organism is destroyed in milk 
held with constant stirring at 140 de- 
grees for 20 minutes. 


Expensive Equipment Not Needed 
In order to secure good results from 
pasteurization it is not necessary that 
complicated or expensive machinery 
be used. The farmer making butter 
or the milkman handling only. the 
milk from his own herd can, by adap- 
tation of material already on hand 
and the exercise of reasonable care, 
pasteurize his cream or milk as ef- 
ficiently as the most perfect dairy. 
Milk should be heated in a _ tinned 
container, free from rust. spots. 
If the amount is small the ordinary 
milk can will do very well. This has 
the advantage of a shape which ex- 
poses only a small surface to the air. 
Place the can of milk in a vat, or 
tub, of hot water. This water must be 
at or near the boiling point in order 
to bring the milk quickly to the re- 
quired temperature. If a steam boiler 
is available, the water is easily heated 
by blowing steam into the water, but 
usually it will be necessary to heat 
the water over a fire. When the milk 
has reached 150 degrees remove the 
cans from the water or add cold water 
to the vat until the temperature of 
the water is also 150 degrees. Hold 
in this way for at least 20 minutes. 
It is important that the milk be 
stirred frequently, both while it is he- 
ing heated and after the pasteurizing 
temperature is reached, not only be- 
cause it will heat faster, but also to 
prevent the formation of a film on the 
surface, which acts as a protection for 
the bacteria. The stirrer should be 
tinned and so made that it may be 
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easily cleaned. The temperature of 
the milk will drop slowly, but under 
ordinary conditions it will fall only 
four or five degrees in 20 or 25 min- 
utes. This will give an exposure of 
from 145 degrees to 150 degrees for 
nearly a half hour. 


Milk to Be Cooled Quickly 


After the hot milk has been held in 
the cans as directed, cool as quickly 
as possible by setting the cans in cold 
water and stirring uhtil the milk is 
thoroughly cooled. It is, of course, 
better to use running water, but if 
this is not availabie it will be neces- 
sary to change the water around the 
milk frequently. The milk may be 
cooled more quickly by running over 
a cooler, but this should be done onty 
in a room perfectly clean and free 
from dust. If this point is not ob- 
served the good effects of pasteuriz- 
ation may be obviated by the con- 
tamination during cooling. 

In place of the ordinary milk can 
any vat that can be heated conven- 
iently may be used, but it should al- 
ways be something that is easily 
cleaned and have as little surface ex- 
posed to the air as possible. If one 
has 25 to 50 gallons to pasteurize it 
will probably be advisable to purchase 
one of the vats sold by creamery sup~ 








‘THE DAIRY 


milk and the dairy farmers demanded 
a higher price for their product. This 
was not granted. 

The dairy farmers then organized 
the milk producers’ protective associ- 
ation and attempted to secure as 
members every man who ships 
milk into Chicago. They have 
been quite successful. They fixed 
a scale of prices considerably above 
that established every six months by 
the old milk shippers’ union. The 
milk dealers in Chicago at once at- 
tempted to counteract this movement, 
and started out to secure milk con- 
tracts directly from the farmers at 
the old prices. A great many of the 
members of the new association re- 
fused to sign contracts with the deal- 


ers, but some of them fell by the | 
wayside. The dealers then determined 


to refuse to handle milk produced by 
members of the protective associa- 
tion. 

This association then began the es- 
tablishment of independent distribu- 
ting centers in Chicago. These are 
still new, but promise to be success- 
ful. The situation is still unsettled, 
Prices for 1909, as well as for several 
years previous, are noted below. It 
is the understanding that if the pres- 
ent movement to advance the retail 
price of milk from 7 to 8 cents is suc- 





MAKES QUICK WORK HAULING STOCK 


ply houses under the name of “starter 
cans.” This is a can of tinned cop- 
per inclosed by a jacket into which 
steam or water may be introduced. 

The can is equipped with «a belt 
driven stirrér, but the pully could 
easily be replaced by a crank if it 
were necessary to work it by hand. 
Steam is turned into the jacket and 
the milk stirred until the proper tem- 
perature is reached. The steam is then 
shut off and the jacket acts as an in- 
sulation, preventing the cooling -of the 
milk. To cool the milk the water 
hose is attached in place of the steam 
hose and the jacket filled with cold, 
running water. 

If one of these methods is followed 
carefully all disease-producing bac- 
teria, including bacillus tuberculosis, 
will be killed, as well as 99% or 
more of the ordinary kinds. It should 
always be remembered that pasteur- 
ization kills merely a large percentage 
of the bacteria in the milk. After 
this process the milk should be held 
at the lowest obtainable temperature 
to check the growth of the remaining 
bacteria and precaution taken to pre- 
vent further contamination. 





Marketing Milk At Chicago 


During the earlier months of 1909 


an interesting development in the 
Chicago milk situation arose. Prior 
to 1909, producers had very little to 


say concerning the price of milk, or 
the details of handling it. The Chi- 
cago city council passed several ordi- 
nances requiring special handling of 
milk distributed in the city. They de- 
manded that the barns be cleaner, 
that cows be tuberculin-tested, and 
that milk from non-tuberculin tested 
cows be pasteurized. This entailed 
greater expense in the production of 








cessful, the price per eight-gallon can 
to the farmers will be advanced 12% 
cents. 


Chicago Milk Per Eight-Gallon Can 
1907 1906 1905 1904 
$1.20 $1.10 $1.15 $1.15 
115 110 110 115 
1.10 105 1.10 1.15 
110 105 1.05 1.05 
90 8 §6.80 |= 80S 
2 80 80 8 .75 
1.00 «690.858 
105 90) |= .85 (85 
1.10 200 «6.95.95 
110 1.00 95 95 
145 120 2115 1.15 
145 1.20 1. 1.15 
112 1.00 =. .99 

035 «031.030 .030 








Quality in Cattle—High-class ani- 
mals always have the most quality. It 
is shown in a fine, silky coat of hair, 
in a mellow, elastic skin and_in fine 
bones and neat joints. There is lots 
of difference in the coat of hair. One 
cow may have hair that is fine and 
soft and thick. There is a very fine 
and close undercoat and then longer, 
coarser hair. Such hair is a great 
protection in winter. Other animals, 
and they are the most common, ‘have 
coarse, long hair. Their bones are 
also likely to be big and coarse. When 
an animal has plenty of quality you 
can easily take the skin in the hand 
between thumb and fingers and pull it 
out from the side of the body. It will 
be mellow and roll up somewhat in 
the hand. If the cow lacks quality her 
skin will be thick, tight, and not eas- 
ily taken in the hand. Fine quality 
as seen in the hair, skin and bone, 
means with the beef animal that when 
killed there will be much less waste 
of the carcass than if the conditions 
show lack of quality. So also the 
dairy cow with plenty of quality is a 
better producer of milk than if the 
quality is lacking.—[C. 8S. Plumb, 
Ohio. , 


Mention A A When You Write 











Pans Tell 


ream Separator 
bowls. The other 
dishpan shows the 
disks from a com- 
mon separator bowl. 


Is it not easier to 
handle, wash and turn the light Dairy 
Tubular bowl? Is it mot’ common 
sense to expect the simple Dairy 

bow! to run steadier and resist 
rust, knocks and wear longer than 
a common bow! with a dishpanful of 
disks inside? Of course it is. 


World’s biggest separator factory. 
America’s oldest separator 
concern. Branch factories 
in Canada and Germany. 
easily exceed 
most, if not all, others 
7 combined. Tubulars 
probably replace 
more common se 
rators ev year 

any maker of such machines oalls. 


















THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


ti, T Oan., San F 
Cidenga DL. erento, zs — 5 laa 
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Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery.King of Horse Tamers and Trai: 
bas retired from the Arena and will teach } his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 
Prof. Jesse Beory is 20 

know): to be oworld's 

master man. His ex. 
Files Tac onsen 
Ins bovece wes all disporitious 
1 Jed vast aud iences 
et now teaching hi 
marvelously quecertiu 
methods to ers. is sys 


tem of Horse 
Dolt Breaki opens up & 
most attractive money- ~making field to man whe 


masters 1 on le princi 








Oom ores — fnen are in demand every- 
where feogle A to SB 6 head to have 
horses tam: of habite—to ave colte 
bro ined ew trainer can 


ken to harn 
aly wtable full of | (Rorw 


you love 
yorla.” ns exhibitions at mak malting lenge 
be surprised to learn how lieth 
g>4 into the ficrme. Training qocenyfen. 
rite an rof. Bee 
lars and handsome book about ho: hores i op came 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 31, Pleasant Hill. Ohie 
rary eds ift. stale 


Se and mares for breed- 


PI | INIES a ii ‘which 


outfits. 
them. BELLE MEADE FARM, Box 28, Bark 


Safety with Hornless Cattle 


lis all 

hom, ¥ Ms, 
The milk is greater and the beef better 
with a horniess herd—no fretting the 
others nor excitement when deho' ved 


w™ Keystone Dehorner. 


one for free booklet teday and know 
why 

M’.T. PHILLIPS 
108 MAIN &T., POMEROY, PA. 





An anceasing source of 
ae and robusthealth 
Rerauiares, Safe. inex 
peaatre to keep. Make an 




























1. Name and address of your Ggenssheer? 
2. leuker of berees pen abec? 


Don’t put off writing. 


ROWE CALKS, 


Try a full set-¥R 


A horse will not fear stormy weather if he is shod with 


ROWE 


un CAN PULL A FULL “LOAD OVER AN ICY ROAD 


Interchangeable with all other brands of screw caiks, but 
sharper and longer wearing than any other because of 
their widely-known wedge shape center of welded tool-steel 


We are so sure that once you try these p Guth sun will never use anything 
else, that we make you the most libera had. 


If you have never used Rowe Screw Calks we will cive you a full set of Sixteen absolutely without cost, Al 
you have to do is to send your name and address and answer these three questions : 


3. Kindand size of screw Calk you now use, if any ? 
Do it to-day and make your horse comfortable and safe for the winter. Address: 


801 Mechanic St., Hartford, Conn. 


Bay none without words “7 0/Sice! Center” on the label 


WELDED 
by = 


CALKS 


you have ever 


Then the 16 Calks will be supplied through your horse- 
shoer without expense, bother or obligation om yous 
part. Booklet: ‘Talks about Calks’' to each inquirer. 





Pull Your Stumps 





Noexcuse for s fields. Hercules pulls them 30 
out, roots and all. wer 
one-third grea only Stump Puller with Double Safe’ 
$s turned, finished and machined, reducing friction, increasing 


ee eed coding 


Days’ Free T: 


tchets. Only one with 


8. 
power, making it seaalie tahtnenahee Hitch on, and any stump is bound to come 


With This All-Steel, 


HERCULES STUMP PULLER 


—now sold on liberal 30 Days’ Free Trial Plan. 


You may have ie bey 


te js the the only stump puller 


The strength is there and the 

7p —~ ae iron pullers, but this Hercules genuine steel pul 
ferent matter. more strength than the best iron puller ever m 
class by itself. 


Triple-Power 


wer, too, 
er is a dif- 
ec, and is ina 


Fully Guaranteed for Three Years 


—to give perfect satisfaction, Also pulls good-sized green tree 
ick and satisfactory work. Prove it by 30 Deve’ ree Trial. 


the only machine for quick 


rows. Itis 


Don’t Risk Dynamite 


It’s dangerous and cooty. Restos. it only shatters the stump and leaves the roots in 


ground to grow again. 


rceules pulls roots and all. 


Once out it stays out. 


Get Our Free Books and Free Trial Offer 


also proposition to first buyers in each locality where we have no agents. 
need this 


You 


Hercules and you can try it30 days Free and save big 





money by writing us at once. A postal will do. 





MANUFACTURING CO. 


HERCULES 
223 17th Street, Contervilie, i 








Always ; Mention 
This Journal 


5 | See 


In writing any of our adver- 
tisers. You will get a very 
quick reply if you do. 
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oS SER IEE moi A elt a Te tee 


ts 





Ail® veterinary questions submitted by the sub- 
po , ey f — provided the "hal chiens ot 
mai of cha: 

the. inquirer is given and a Lam gs is inclosed for 
reply. (Questions be answered intelligently on!y 
. ompe details of the symptoms are giyen. 

No gue but .our veterinarian gives 
the ‘pest advice “possible “under the ‘circumstances 
Dr E of 


Lenhe the Smith tural school 
at Northampton, Mass, answers q ons for this 
Geparcanent. However, all inquiries should be ac- 


sed to the Veer Department, American 
yp a 439 Lafayette street, New Yerk city. 
Proprietary "medicines. are advertised in these 
columns, which are efficient for many of the com- 


Wound in Hock—J. F., New York, 


has a‘farm horse that received a deep 
cut on the ‘hock, allowing the joint 
oil to escape. The wound wavs treated 
by a veterinarian, but has not yet 
healed, although accident happened 
2% months ago. Animal is very lame. 
Wounds of this kind in the region of 
a joint are liable to be rather serious. 
Would suggest that animal be kept 
quiet, and wound treated as ordinary 
open wound, washing’ with corrosive 
sublimate selution one to 1000, and 
touching occasionally with a stick of 
lunar caustic. If there is evidence of 
proud flesh, when ‘wound is healed 
@pply a blister all around joint, using 
care net to apply any to the wound it- 
self. Swelling may be overcome tem- 


porarily by bathing with hot: water. 


once ‘a day, and hand-rubbing dry. Do 
not feed any grain but bran. 


Sprained Ankie-—J. M. M., New 


York, has a horse that went suddenly 
lame while being used on_a plow, One 
ankle is badly swollen “ind animal 
very lame. Undoubtedly a sprain. 
for treatment give rest, bathe swollen 
part twice a day with hot water, then 
rub in a stimulating liniment, wait 15 
minutes to half an hour and apply a 
bandage. Take away all heavy grain, 
allowing: only bran mashes. In case 
you have no liniment on hand, the 
following will work well: One ounce 
camphor gum dissolved in two ounces 
turpentine, one ounce strong am- 
monia water, one ounce tincture ar- 
nica, one ounce tincture iodine, four 
ounces soap solution, water added to 
make one quart. Seap solution is pre- 
pared by dissolving hard soap in boil- 
ing water. 


Bad Teeth—J. “E., ~ New York, has a 


15-year-old horse that is failing in 
flesh. He gets 18 quarts grain a day, 
and not much hard work. Hair is dry 
and lifeless, teeth have been cared for, 
wet whole grain appears in manure. 
(Horse is old, and itis altogether prob- 
wbie that his teeth are not right, 
{Would advise that owner have mouth 
‘examined by a competent veterinarian. 
fHis general cendition might be bene- 
ifited by following prescription: Pow- 
dered sulphate of iron 1% ounces, 
jpulverized nux vomica one .ounce, 
@ulverized gentian root 1% ounces, 
powdered saltpeter two ounces. Mix 
well together, and give a heaping tea- 
spoonful in feed morning and night. 


Thrnush—F. N. B., Pennsylvania, has 


a three-year-old colt whose front feet 
are affected with thrush, causing cult 
to go lame occasionally. Take hoof 
knife and clean out all dirt and loose 
horn about the frog. Then with a 
small wooden paddle work deep into 
all affected cracks dry calomel. Re- 
peat in three or four days. Presum- 
ably colt is either a male or else it has 
to stand where it is wet or muddy. 
Keep*feet dry, and above all things 
do nto allow him to stand in urine or 
manure. 


Heaves—W. E. A., New York, has a 


fine mare that contracted a cold last 
spring, leaving her with a cough that 
has finally developed into heaves. 
Owner asks for treatment. A _ prv- 
nounced case of heaves cannot be 
cured, yet we can do a great deal to 
alleviate the distress of the patient. 
Feed -hay only at night, or in any 





event, only a small amount in the | 


morning, and at no time allow the 
animal to overload the stomach either 
with food or water. If. hay is at all 
dusty, wet it before feeding. Follow- 
fing prescription often works well: 
fowler’s solution ‘of arsenic eight 
ounces, tincture lobelia two ounces, 
tincture belladonna one ounce, water 
to make one pint. Dose: One ounce 
in feed morning and night. 


Inactive Kidneys—W. P., New York, 
has a horse that has been troubled 
with badly swolien hind legs since an 
attack of mud fever.. Legs are appar- 
ently stiff and sore, so that it is diffi- 

t for horse to stand over-.in stall. 
Sometimes when he urinates it escapes 
M a very small stream (drizzle). 

uble is very likely stagnant kid- 
RBeys. Would advise, however, that 


the sheath be thoroughly washed out, 
and end of penis examined for bean 
before attempting other treatment. 
The so-called bean is simply an accu- 
mulation of oll and dirt that collects 
in a small pouch in thé end of penis, 
often interfering with the passage of 
urine. This bean should be removed 
if present. To stimulate activity of 
kidneys give in feed twice -a day a 
teaspoonful of saltpeter for four or 
five days. Wait a week and -repeat. 
Feed little corn, much better none 
at all. 


Indigestion—A. H. C., Pennsylvania, 


has a four-year-old mare that is thin 
in flesh, with rough, dry coat and 
troubled continually when driven with 
escape of foul gas from rectum. Ani- 
mal is fed heavily and not overworked. 
There are also signs of worms and 
more or less heavy breathing. Trouble 
apparently indigestion, and following 
treatment is advised: First give ca- 
thartic of one quart raw linseed oil 
and two ounces turpentine, at one 
dose, using care to shake well before 
drenching. Follow in three -or four 
days with following powder:  Pow- 
dered sulphate of iron 1% ounces, 
powdered nux vomica one ounce, 
powdered gentian one ounce, pow- 
dered saltpeter two ounces, Mix well 
together and give a heaping teaspoon- 
ful in feed morning and night. Would 
advise a liberal use of bran in’ grain 
ration. 


Ringbone—J. McV., Ohio, thas -a 
horse that is suffering from a ring- 
bone. Ringbone when once fully de- 
veloped cannot be cured, yet when the 
union between the two pastern bones 
becomes perfect and the growth of 
bone around the joint not too large, 
an animal may be made useful. In 
the early stages a ringbone is best 
treated by firing and blistering, allow- 
ing the animal four or six weeks’ rest. 
When of long standing there can be 
nothing done in the way of cure for a 
ring bone. Shoeing with high heel 
and rolling toe often makes animal 
more comfortable. 





If Cows Are Properly Cared For 
there is no need to use butter color- 
ing, but in making creamery butter 
from all kinds of cream, it is neces- 
sary to use 50 to, 60 drops of com- 
mercial coloring to 100 pounds of but- 
ter. The essentials of making good 
butter are cleanliness, proper care. of 
the milk and cream, and right tem- 
perature during churning. For the 
home market trade the earthen 
crock is the most satisfactory way of 
selling. For shipping I prefer to 
have. my own boxes and ship in prints. 
(Elec. A, Russell, Tompkins County, 
N Y : 











ANIMAL AILMENES. 


KENDALLS 






GOOD TO HAVE ON HAND 
Ashland Ave., Blue Island, Ill., May 21, 1909. 
4 oe S- ee Co 

yentlemen have been using Kendall's 
Spavin Cure for over 20 years. 
times kept a bottle of Spavin Cure in my barn 
ay always found it a good medicine to have 
hand. Yours respectfully, 


Bottle; 6 for $5.00. Better t have it 
in the stable. Get a copy of “A Treaties on 
the Horse’ at your druggists or write to 


Dr. B. J. Kendall Gom 
Enosburg 





SPAVIN 














Kendall's is the main 
ence of thousands of horse- 
owners who have tested its 
worth for many years and never 
found it wanting. 
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I have at all 


George Wilson. 
by ore Everywhere. $1.00 a 


Post sia on von Feceipt 

wanted. 

gh nyacte 2 err : 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 

481 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, Pa. 
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leaving the horse 6 
particulars given in 
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BOX 1062, BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 
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HORSE BLEMISHES dteertption es ion ick Tour enae aad 


a AERIS, Sn sesso syle 
“ ANIMAL BREEDING 


By THOMAS SHAW. This book is the most 
yep) and b= a ype work eyer published on 
the subject of which it treats. It is the first book 
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Death To Heaves Guaranteed 


Or aamee> 4 Refundec 











| which tw napoctnse the ae of oi breedg- 
ing. leading laws which govern is most 
ad Farmers’ Favorite ” intricate. question ‘the ‘author has boldly defined 
and authoritatively arranged. The chopeen which 

Feed Cookerand Boiler | he has written on the more inyolved features of 
Cooks feed fur stock and poultry, | the subject, as sex and the relative influence of 
gs, etc. paren should go far toward setting at rest the 

useful for rendering lard fling wildly "speculative views cherished with reference 
mi | A ai. The book is nneed to- meet 


€ and many er uses of | persons interested in the breeding 
farmers, dairymen, ultrymen | and’ rearing of live stock. Tlustrated. 405 
oy 204 fuk eo. oxpeusive pT, SRNR GR area kn ches svncectnpase cheretacd 
Write for Tree circular. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
LEWIS MFG. €0., Box B, —- Cortland, X. Y, | @8@ Lafayette Street. New York 
| ~ 











they eat goes to make profit for you. 


worms. 


them immune from parasitic 





selves, myx’ | 

te you ten fi by yor 
Feed it to 

hard work en’ 


a gg cannot fatten and thrive when they hav> 
pas eee that should go to 
nourish the ani Get rid of the worms—Sal-Vet kills 
worms. It will put yor stack in prime condition and keep 


Sal-Vet is a highly medicated salt that iseasilyfed@— jon 4 
- the animals take it so readily that with it peer dontes them- 
t you spend for Sal-Vet returned 


stock and get the big-grofits your 
you to, 


Destroys Worms—Increases Your Profits 


It’e at marketing time that you a full benefit of feeding Sal-Vet. It rids 
and all worm troubles—prevents loss of lam 
sheep with more wool and better mutton. Especially effective against stomach worms in sheep. 


We Prove it Before You Pay — Send No Money 4 


Sal-Vet saves your shoats and enables you to raise bir 
hogs. It makes bigger steers and puts cows in condition to 
give more and richer milk, It will keep the digestive 
organs of all your stock in perfect condition, so that what 


our stock of worms 


by parasitic infection—enables you to raise healthier lambs, fiver 


PRICES—100 Ibs., $5.00, 200 te, $9.00; 200 Be. $13.00 eV. 










ree tab'Ves tide eee I am pleased te sate that 

as a preventive of worms it docs the busi 

itcan"t be beat, and is a fine tonic for fitting sow sock.” 
(Signed) A. T. GAMBER, Wakeman, Obio. 


Sal-Vet 
=e 
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SWINE 


of Ailing Swine 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 








Anyone who has had experience in 
growing swine and who has tried to 
treat them when sick has noticed how 
extremely difficult it is. It is not so 
difficult as long as the swine will eat. 
Medicine may be put into the food, 
but swine that are very ill will not 
eat. 

Take, for instance, pneumonia, 
for treatment, when in severe cases 
heart failure is feared, it is recom- 
mended that digitalis shall be ad- 
ministered in occa sional doses, but 
how is it to be administered to a 
hog so sick that he is in danger of 
heart failure? The better plan by far 
is to try and keep the swine'so com- 
fortable that they will not be threat- 
ened with heart failure. 


Cottonseed Meal Kills Sow 


Cc. B. BARRETT, KANSAS 








I lost a valuable sow last winter 
by feeding cottonseed meal in slop, 
after having been warned against it 
by several hog feeders in the neigh- 
borhood. I thought that by feeding 
a limited quantity in shorts slop once 
or twice a day it would afford a vari- 
ety in the ration and would prove 
beneficial. 


I fed it to my hogs for two months 


without any apparent harmful results, 
when suddenly one morning my finest 
sow began to act queerly, running 


around the pen, squealing as if in | 


pain, and holding her head sidewise. 
In less than an hour she was dead. 
I at once eliminated the cottonseed 
meal from the ration of the remain- 
ing hogs and had no further trouble. 
My neighbors who had lost hogs from 
feeding cottonseed told me theirs 
acted very much the same way, some 
bloating badly after death. Mine bled 
at the nose, proving that there was 
much congestion about the head. 


Long Island Banner Farms 
0. 





I have traveled widely in New Jer- 
sey, New York state and other farm- 
ing sections of other states, but the 
banner section for general prosperity 
and rural hospitality is, I think, in 
the famous Sound avenue district of 
Suffolk county. For 25 miles from 
Baiting Hollow eastward to Green- 
port one can see nothing but pros- 
perous farmers on either side. In 
fact, for the entire distance I did not 
see as much as one poor farmer. 

This section lies on the north side 
of Long Island, from two to three 
miles from Long Island sound. The 
soil is a heavy loam in a state of 
cultivation. It is the greatest cauli- 
flower district in New York state, if 
not in the entire ceuntry. Potatoes, 
brussels sprouts and other crops are 
produced in large quantities, but of 
late years cauliflower has reigned as 
king. Nowhere else have I met such 


an up-to-date class of farmers. | 


Nearly one-haif of them have auto- 
mobiles. Inside and out one sees noth- 
ing but evidences of prosperity and 
general good times. 

I was particularly impressed with 
the general good will and fellowship 
displayed by everyone I met. It is 
indeed @ pleasure to meet and know 
these people. 


Another Non-Sagging Gate—The 
wire braces on this gate are double in 








This Gate Will Not Sag 


each case, being woven in and out 
among the horizontal wires and the 
wooden brace. They are tightened at 
their upper ends by twisting with ar 
Piece of stick. 


Lesson in Soil Management—Alsike 
clover seed has yielded well. A field 
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of 7% acres has just been threshed, 


which yielded 30 bus. Buckwheat gives 
all sorts of yields. There seems to 


be a l in three fields of eight Nie We y [ Ee Tj 4 
we cach within apes-Gynites = a | Hl, 22 £& (47 Cy q iy S9€ 
mile for farmers. The three fields | oo il Ni cca we ‘6 ’” 
7 1 d at th time. Nol | 
was well tallowed up to the time of | | i Bell Gr. ade 
sowing, July 5; yield 7 bus. No 2 Teleph Ss 

for exchange or farmer line 


was worked down soon after plowing, 
June 1, worked over and sown July 

work are the recognized 
— “Repeerenae of the world. 


13; yield 160 bus. No 3 was left as 
More than 6,000,000 


plowed, fitted and sown July 15; yield 
80 bus. AJl the moisture was con- 
served in the first, partially so in the 
second, all lost in ‘the third. The 

Dradgery Eliminated—You have 1 —r of them in use. 
asked me for my experience with the CU nd — as ae aa all 
manure spreader which I purchased Th 
in 1902. I certainly am satisfied with e 



































































fields were sown by three men.—[E. 
Seely Bartlett, Seneca Co, N Y. 














“‘ Bell” companies and several thousand inde- 





it, and have covered as high as 50 ; i 

ewes with tamere every tall. I and | pendent companies, as well as the United States and 
that the machine handles all kinds, | most Foreign Governments specify Western Electric 
even corncobs. It is the most eco- | j 
nomical implement I have on the | Telephones. So should you. ! 
farm, and I would not sell it for $400 : : 

unless I could get another like it. My Bulletin No. 47 describes them. 

machine has given entire satisfaction. Write for a copy. 





I find it is easier to keep hired men 


wi -to-d ? 
farm, ‘as much of the dredgery of WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 





farm life is thus eliminated.—[H. New York, Write Our Saint Louis, San Francisca, 
Reints, Illinois. — baie Nearest — City, Los Angeles, 
i Cincinnati, House Dallas. Seattle, 
Atlanta. Minneapolis. Omaha. Salt Lake City. 





Mowrreat, Wiewterc anp VANCOUVER ANTWERP Lonpon | 
Northern Electric and Bell Telephone Western Electric 
Manufacturing Co., Lid Manufacturing Co. Company 


for Railway Train Service All Berun Parts 
branes ‘Sood 4 Steady work. = Cow 1 Telephon Apparat Fabrik, E. Zweitusch & Co, Société de Matériel Telophonique 


any Train Porters. Experience w 

ge EF Bock | : 
ve age SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 

1. Railway C. |.. No. 42 Indianapolis. ind ON EDITORIAL PAGB 
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Complete Spreader — Guar- 
anteed to Beat Them All 


Write for the only REAL, CUT 
ces of the season—a 30-day, 
al that IS free. Get our cash- 

or-credit offer and unlimited- 
time guarantee. 


ERE is thermanure spreader that| 
H has been the pattern for 
others; the spreader that all have, 
tried to imitate as closely as they dare 
for 17 years. And this season it jumps 
years ahead of the imitators once more,' 
Nineteen improved features—all found 
on no other spreader made, 
But even this isn’t the only 
scoop we have made on the 
spreader business this year. 
We have slashed prices at the same time, meeting—and in most cases more than meeting—the 
prices asked for spreaders that are mere makeshifts compared to— 


: improved Detroit-American 


Delivered To You Made in all sizes, from 40 to 100 bushels capacity—and capacities we quote are 


| pe po More “er? used than in any other spreader. All-steel cylinder, entirely 




















ore ective. New all-steel rake, serving as end gate, also. Simple 
ta SREGED. ..-----+.0+ ar} aoe ago teed device, six ans tet seengse en Pm Re load out and 
isconsin. lows any Minnesota Minnesot: > and bottom back all ready for reloading by shifting lever out leaving seat oller 
ta ae . and 90.00 bottom equipped with positive force feed. The only direct chain-drive; no gears to 
1 oa gee increase draft. Double front bolster, setting wel] back under body. Machine turns ia 
Write for delivered prices for other its own length. Steel fifth wheel. These and other improved features make the 
states Detroit-American the lightest running, most thorough working, easiest handied and 


~~ ee spreader ever built. And we let you prove it at our expense. 
—No money down; no deposit; no note. Pay cash or take credit. 
These < spon handed terms are enone b to prove that we really have what we are talk- 


Wagon- Box Spreaders _ ise about. Send your name now for the— 
$4250 "prepala. Bond Methods of Spreading FREE Me 








To your advant out of this boost in values and drop in prices, send 
If it is a Box Spreader you want, this is coupon or postal today, We’ "ll send, postpaid, our text book" The Value, +5 ‘a 
| the place to get it. We offer the utmost Care and Application of Manure,” by Robert sasene, @ man of highest ose” 
1 b dollars. Our box coo: Also our large, new catelog, illustrating, describingand »  .< 
in value, by many not only the country’s greatest line of Manure Spreaders, but OKs" 
machine spreads better than are! other ene genuine Tongueless Disc—the Detroit-American, Pe , 
yg one spreaders. Only $42. 50 an the complete line of Detroit-American Cultivators, All at woe ra “s “e ° 
9 “ 


ichigan—a trifle more in other a ey Lo pny to geet “ oe oy Getour » we, Ke 
states. Write for price to you. Erecting. Sal cospen or postal now. a wo ed . r 





American Harrow Company Le Os si a 
1247 Hastings Street, Detroit, Mich. -s ; = o 





or ron Mee 
a7’ Warehouses in many cities Insure Prompt Delivery. 4, - > 
Penn inn cndenteninee a oe Oe 
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Fair, Ogden, Utah; 
~ Prize, Birming 


We Want To Help You 


in making an intelligent selection of your cream separator. We are authorities 
i We are recognized as the builders of the best cream separator, the 


United States Separator. 


The 1909 successes Be i hae been enormous, 
Grand Prize, Seatt ition; 

Gold “Medal, National Dairy Show, Milwaukee; First 

ham and Montgomery, Ala. Fairs, and many others. 


Don’t buy a separator without first 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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PROFITABLE STOCK RATIONS 





FGOLD 
MEDAL 





We give only a few. 
Id Medal, Inter-Mountain Four State 


seeing Free Catalogue No.6 









BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 





7 and easi Mon 
the A table automatic take-up hoop— 
continuous open-door front—air-tight door and 
rH manent ladder are some of the unusual features. ithe 
Internationa! Silo Co., Box 12. Linesville, Pa. 








FEEDING FARM - ANIMALS 


By PROF THOMAS SHAW. This book is in- 


tended alike for the student and the farmer. The 
g in regular and or- 
derly sequence, and in language so simple that a 
child can understand it, the getscipies that gov- 
ern the science and practice of feeding farm ani- 
mals. Professor Shaw is certainly to. congratu- 
lated on the sticcessful manner in ich he has 
accomplished a most difficult task. His book is 
unquestionably the most practical work which has 

feeding farm animals. 


‘ d the subject of 

Tttustrated. 5%x8 inches. Upward of 500 pages. 

Cloth .rccccccscccrcccccosecccceseccccssesececcccsecces 00 | 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

489 Lafayette Street, - New York 





Mention A A When You Write 


Salesmen Wanted 


Traveling Salesmen earn from $1,000 to 
$25,000 a year and expenses. 
employed in the United States and Canada. 
The demand for good Salesmen always ex- 
ceeds the supply. We will teach you to bean 
expert by mailand our FREE EMPLOY- 
MENT BU READ will assist you to secure 
a good position. We receive calls for thous- 
ands of Salesmen and cannot supply the de- 
mand. Thousands of our graduates have 
secured good positions. Many who formerly 
earned $25 to $75 a month have since earned 


S 


penses, Thousands of good positions now 

open. ’ 

increase your earnings our free 

, Knight of the Grif” will show you how. 
Write or call for it today. Address nesrest office. 

461 Nati Salesmen’ i iati 





Dept. 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 


s Training tion 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, 





200% PROFIT 


Handy, Automatic 
HAME FASTENER 


Do away with old hame strap. 
Horse owners and teamsters 
wild about them. Fasten 
instantly with gloves on. Outwear the harness, Money back if 
not satisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to agents. 
F. Thomas Mfg. Oo., 846 Wayne &t., Dayton, Ohie 


| AGENTS 








Where do your rubbers wear out? Nine times out of ten it’s the heels that go first, 
‘That’s the reason we equip Gold Cross Brand Rubbers with Samson" Heels, They 
are notan experiment. We have sold hundreds of thousands of pairs. Actual experience 
has shown us that our extra heavy, double thick Beacon Falls Samson Heel will ge | 


the life of a rubber shoe. 
‘with the “‘Samson”’ Heel. 


but they are only imitations and lack the 
features which have made the Samson 
a success. 
' 


See the “Samson” 
Extension 
Heol 


See the “Samson” 
Extension Heel 


“Cadillac” 
When you buy rubber boots or shoes look forthe Gold Cross. -Then 
1 will secure the best quality for the money you pay. Gold Cross 


ubbers are made of pure rubber. 


you are promptly fitted out. 


New York 





If your dealer cannot supply you 
with our goods, send us his name on a postal card and we will see that 


The Beacon Falis Rubber Shoe 
Boston 


When you buy a rubber shoe ask for the Gold Cross Bran 
Take no other. 
Our success has brought many imitations, 









The* 
the Rubber 
for long wear 








Beacon Falls 
Rubbers 








Co. 


Chicago 


Trade Mark 
t.00k for the Cold Cross 
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‘A The simplicity, perfect balance and superior 

finish of this gun are unsurpassed. Quality con- 
sidered, the price is exceptionally low. 

We illustrate herewith our model 1900 single gun, 

12, 16 and 20-gauge, steel barrel, 28, 30 and 32-inch, 

Fine black walnut stock, hard rubber butt plate. 

Weight 534 to 644 pounds, according to gauge and 


— of barrel, 
ar 


Black or smokeless powder, stand- 


factory loads. Price $6.50, Automatic ejector 


. @xtra, 


(! 
\ i i 
4 ; mark. Write today for our 
> new catalogue, 


14 


Sold by all first-class dealers. Rather than 
accept a substitute order from us direct. Be 
sure and look for our name and trade 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY 
Wit] PARK AVENUE .WORCESTER MASS. 










Over 600,000 


from $100 to as high as $1,000 a month and ex- 


If you want to secure one of Sam of 

















Cattlemen Discuss Problems 

One of the most unique agricul- 
tural organizations of the country is 
that of the Indiana cattle feeders’ as- 
sociation, which met at Purdue uni- 
versity at Lafayette, Ind, last month. 
The attendance, which numbered 250, 
was made up of all classes of men 
interested in the production of beef, 
including herdsmen, breeders, feed- 
ers, dealers, commission men, farm 
managers, experiment station work- 
ers and animal husbandry students, 
each of whom contributed his share 
toward making the third annual 
meeting the best of its kind ever 
held in the state. This was the largest 
gathering of men interested directly 
in one phase of live stock farming 
ever held in Indiana, and so far as is 
known, there is not such an organi- 
zation in any other state in the union. 

Prof W. A. Cochel, 
charge of the experimental cattle 
feeding at the station during the past 
four years, made use of the exhib- 
its in illustr .ting his lecture on The 
results of experimental! work, stating 
that the function of the station was 
not only to discover facts, but to dis- 
seminate the knowledge secured from 
the various tests in such way that the 
practical farmer and feeder could se- 
lect that which will make his opera- 
tions more profitable. During the first 
year’s work it was found that the use 
of a ration of ear corn and clover. hay 
would cause cattle to make one-half 
more gain than one of ear corn, 
shredded stover and oat straw. Not 
only was the gain larger, but the clo- 
ver cattle sold 30 cents per 100 pounds 
higher after a six months’ feeding 
period, and returned a profit of $7 
more per head. When feeding corn 
and clover in comparison with corn 
and timothy it was found that the 
clover-fed steers made the more rapid 
gain, at a cost of $1 per hundred less, 
and $5 greater profit per steer. In 
this test clover hay proved to be 
worth $6 more per ton. 

Corn silage has proved to be the 
most excellent feed in fattening steers 
where a nitrogenous concentrate, such 
as cottonseed meal, has been used 
with it. The silage steers have fed 
better, shed off earlier, made more 
rapid and cheaper gains, attained a 
higher finish, and returned a greater 


profit than similar cattle fed under 
identical conditions without silage. 
The best financial results ffYom the 


cattle feeding work at Purdue have 
been obtained from a lot of cattle fed 


shelled corn, cottonseed meal and 
corn silage, which after paying for 
all other feeds returned 96.7 cents 


per bushel for all the corn consumed. 
This ration will be used during the 
coming winter before definite conclu- 
sions as to its value are made. 

In the three years’ work in feeding 
calves, yearlings and two-year-olds it 
has been found that it is essential to 
profitable production of yearling beef 
to start with calves of the best breéd- 
ing, type, quality and condition that 
it is possible to obtain; that an in- 
ferior calf cannot be bought cheap 
enough to justify finishing it as a 
yearling. With older cattle the in- 
itial purchase price will govern the 
relative profit from feeding cattle of 
different grades. 

It required 270 days’ full feed- 
ing for calves, 200 days for yearlings 
and 180 days for two-year-olds to 
make them prime; the cost of feeds 
for calves from the time they went 
into the feed lots until sold was $39.64 
per head, for yearlings $40.48, and for 
two-year-olds $41.40. The gain was 
1.89 pounds per head daily on calves, 
2.23 pounds on vearlings and 2.5 
pounds on two-year-olds; the net 
profit on a uniform market $5.18 on 
ealves, $6.48 on yearlings and $8.77 on 
two-year-olds, in addition to that se- 
cured from the manure and hogs pro- 
duced in the feed lots. In finishing 
cloyer, will furnish the protein need- 


who has had, 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS 


PORTLANDVILLE, N.Y. 
Have for Sale 


GRADE HOL- 
STEIN COWS 


pee F' freshen, betuadh Nev. 
H HORSES 5 
FOR SALE 
Standard Bred 


oat 
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Bay Mare 
« peeery 
Chestnut Gelding 5 “ * 
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7 . 1 “ ‘ 
POMEROY, Sidney Center,N. ¥. 
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ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades. 
Write-me your wants. Can satisfy you. 
LEONAED SMITH, Bicomville, N.Y. 








MAPLE VALLEY STOCK FARM 


PURE BRED Friesian CATTLE 
So TAZ Zs" SS™BURS. Pre 





DUROC-JERSEY BOARS Axo SOWS 


all " breeding. Price right. Write your 
want to D. H. DREISBACH, Kingston, = 





BREE AND TALKING, SHOR THORNS FOR BALE 
Pride's Ideal 268700, or White Hall C i 4 


mee, quality, and good milkers. 
ives. Come, or write your wants to 
8. A. DUNLAP, Williamsport, Pickaway County, 


Obie, 
Ohio Herd of MULE FOOT 


qaver Known to Have Cholera” HOGS 
» vi hi Vitali Easy 

Feeder, Kind and Prolific. 0 heed ot Syeiee: aaa wal 

for Sale from Four Big Herd Boars. Send stamp for . 

J. H. DUNLAP, WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 


OR SALE Holstein Bull Calf, 


old, can be registered 
VAN 











tows bred to Ohio State fair 
winner, Ist and 2nd prise 
Jennings, Williamsport, O 


BinDSALL, Unadilla, N. ¥- 
POLAND CHINAS 


young boars, Fall pigs cheap. 8. 











LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY #24 


$2000 a year. We teach you at home in three months 
of your spare time by illustrated lectures 
and grant diploma with degree, Particulars free. The 
Detroit Veterinary Dental Detroit, Mick. 





LET ME START YOU IN BUSINESS! 


I will farnish the capital and the advertising. I wang 
one sincere, earnest man every town and township, 
Farmers, Mechanics, Builders, Smail business men. 
anyone anxious to improve his condition. Add 

Anderson Mfg. Co., Dept. Dil, Elyria, Ohio. 


Save Both and 
Yourself As 
Well By Fittin 
Your Earn Wit 
An Up-to-Date 


PORTER 
LITTER 
CARRIER 
Send for Free Cata- 
logue and Let Us 
Figure With You. 

E. PORTER CO. 


J. 
20 Post St. Ottawa, Ill 


"PRIGEO" 
LANTERNS 
DON'T. SNEEZE 


The darkest night comes be- 
fore you buy a Prisco—after 
that any night will be light 
enough to work by. 


Write for our Book 
** Lighting the Farm” 
it will tell you everything about lanteras— 
why the Prisco is so much better thas 
others. How to get the best light and how 
to use it to the best advantage. 


THE PRITCHARD-STRONG CO, 
8 Circle Street - Rochester, N. Y. 






































ralves that had been given a full feed 
from November to May it has proven 
more profitable to continue feeding 
them in a dry lot rather than feeding 
on pasture, the dry-lot calves making 
more rapid and cheaper gains and 
selling 17 cents per 100 pounds higher. 

During the past four years the use 
of linseed and cottonseed meals has 
Proven profitable in every lot where 
fed, because they have caused a more 
rapid gain and a higher finish. Lin- 
seed meal is to be preferred as a sup- 
Plement to corn with stover, straw 
and timothy hay; cottonseed meal 
with silage or on grass. A large 
amount of work has also been done 
on the relative merits from the use of 
short and long feeding periods. On 
account of market fluctuations in the 
price of cattle, it has been impossi- 
ble to draw any definite conclusions, 
but in the majority of trials the 
short feeding period has been more 
profitable. After this talk a large 
number of questions were answered, 
when the crowd was taken to the 
judging pavilion. 

Dean C. F. Curtiss of Ames, Ia, gave 
an excellent address on Beef cattle. 
He said in part that the cattle raising 
business had largely disappeared in 
the central west, because of high price 
and large yield of corn, prohibiting 
the keeping of a beef cow solely for 
the purpose of raising a calf. The 
farmer was apt to sell both hay and 
grain in order to secure an imme- 
diate and definite profit rather than 
risk an investment in cattle to con- 
sume the farm grown crops. How- 
ever, the conservation of the fertility 
and productivity of the soil has a 
direct and certain bearing upon han- 
dling and feeding live stock. While 
it might be possible by a proper sys- 
tem of rotation and fertilization to 
keep up the soil fertility and yield of 
crops, no region as yet has succeeded 
im establishing a permanent and profit- 
able system of agriculture without 
the use of live stock. Market de- 
mands are changed so that we need 


lighter and smocther cattle than 
formerly to command top prices. The 
advance in land and feed values makes 
it necessary to select better cattle of 
early maturing type in order that they 
may be made fat enough to command 
attention from buyers at an early age. 
Too much of our land is in cultiva- 
tion, more should be in grass, as grass 
makes the cheapest beef. We should 
also give as much attention to the 
yield.of pastures as of crops, manur- 
ing them and using fertilizer until 
they will carry twice the usual num- 
ber of stock. Pasture should be made 
good enough that the return from an 
acre of grass will be equal to that 
from an acre of grain crop. When 
this is done the production of live 
stock will increase, because it will be 
profitable and production of more 
stock will insure a greater réturn from 
the land devoted to cultivating farm 
crops. He advocated the use of im- 
proved blood as the only method by 
which the production of beef could be 
made profitable in the corn belt, 


thovgh it might prove profitable to 
the feeder to handle inferior stuff, 
provided it could be bought cheap 


enough, fed quick enough and sold 
high enough. It is a waste of good 
feed to put it into inferior cattle, espe- 
cially if they are to be fed through 
any considerable length of time. 


Winter Rations for Steers 


A. L, FRENCH, ROCKINGHAM COUNTY, N C 








Everyone seemg crazy over lamb 
feeding, but it is a safe gamble that 
more money will be made by careful 
feeding of good cattle the coming 
winter than from feeding ilarnbs. 
This seems reasonable to me in view 
of the fact that good cattle are selling 
at almost the highest point ‘within 
@ great many years, and a careful 
study of the markets leads me to be- 
lieve that there is a real shortage of 
the better sort of cattle. 


THE WINTER FEED LOT 


at high figures, care must be exer- 
cised in the selection of feeds and 
feeders. The low, thick animal is the 
one the butchers want, and the people 
are willing to pay the price fer this 
kind of meat. Keeping this point in 
mind, then the rations for these typi- 
cal animals is the next thing to be 
considered. Those of you who have 
corn silage put up for their winter 


feed for the steers I think are in the | 


way to secure the best profit on the 
feeding operations. 

I made a little experiment the past 
winter with corn sage and cotton- 
seed meal as a feed for steers, with 
the addition of a very small quantity 
of dry feed in the form of sorghum 
hay or corn fodder. Only five pounds 
were fed a day of this dry feed to 
each steer caif. In one experiment I 
used more of the grain of the silage, 
simply the leaves, stalks, and shucks. 
By the use of about 30 pounds a day 


of silage, and an .average of a little 
less than four pounds a day of cot- 
“tonseed meal, my calves, all around 
one year old, made a gain for 70 days 


of a little over two pounds a day. 
The steers were worth 4 cents when 
Placed on feed and sold at 5.6 
cents at the farm at the end of the 
period. They dressed from 00 to 67%, 
and were very satisfactory killers. 
They each consumed $4.20 worth of 
cottonseed meal at $30 a ton, $3.15 
worth of corn silage at $83 a ton, and 
87 cents’ worth of corn fodder at $5 
a ton, or a total of $8.22. They were 
worth $22 a head when placed on feed 
and were sold for $87.50, making a 
gain of $15.50 on $8.22 worth of feed, 
or a profit of $7.28, 
eight loads of manure. This feeding 
test was made for the purpose of de- 
termining what gains could be expect- 
ed from use of these common feeds. 

A better ration, to my mind, for 
farmers who do not have cottonseed, 
would be silage with the grain in a 
strong feed of peavine hay or clover 
hay, and a somewhat lighter feed of 
cottonseed meal, as the pea hay, or 
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in addition to | 








Coffee is s 
not 
sickness or disease, 
| Sure way to find out the truth. 

Memphis gives an inter- 


it is 


A lady 
experience 


esting 


with coffee. It seems that he had 
been using it for some time and was 
an invalid 


The physician 
suspected that coffee was the 
at the root of the tree,” 
it discontinued with 
use Postum regularly in its 

The wife says: 
the true remedy 
heart trouble, 
giadly paid a 
amount of the 
we found 


was. 


“The use of Postum instead of cof- 
fee was begun about a year ago, and 
it has made husband a_ strong. 
well man has gained thirty-five 


pounds in that time, and his stomach 
and heart trouble have all disap- 
peared. 


“The first time 
not boil it long enough, 
there was something 
Sure enough it did taste very flat, 
the next morning | followed directions . 
carefully, ; 
utes, and he remarked 
than any of the old coffee.’ 


“We Postum regularly and 
never tire of telling our friends of the 
benefit we » reeeived from leaving 
off coffee.”’ 


Look for the little book, 
to Wellville,” 
Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? 
one appears from time to time. 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


been terest. 


SECRET WORKER 
The Pian Upon Which Coffee Operates 


a secret worker that 
suspected as the 


“We found that was 
for his stomach and 
ard 
hundred 
doctor’s charge when 
how wise his 


I prepared it I did A 


it for 


in pkgs. 
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cause of 
but there is a very 


her husband had 


shrewdly 
“Worm 
and ordered 
instructions to 


place. 


charge 


we would have 
times the 


judgment 


and he said 
with it 
but 


wrong 


fifteen min- 
‘this is better 


“The Road 
“There's @ 
A new 





WELL™ DRILLING. 
sapere 2 aewae 


ea BROG6., Ithaca, N. ¥. 















But with all manner of feeds selling 
—Soe 











Feed Dried Beet Pulp 
For Larger Profits! 


What the Secretary of 
Agriculture thinks of 


Dried Beet Pulp. 


The highest authority 
on Agricultural Subjects. 


More Milk! More Flesh! 
Healthier Cows! Cheaper Ration! 


No matter what you are now seotings , you can add Dried 
Beet Pulp to the cows’ ration, and increase the flow of 
milk keep the cows in the pink of condition. 

You know too heavy grain-feeding with dry roughage 
is bad for the cows. It is the cause of a great many dairy- 
cow ailments, and is expensive besides. 

Cows do better, and give more milk if part of their food 








Office of the Secretary 


The Lerrowe Milling Co. 
Gentlemen: 


pulp. 


solely. 


Very truly yours, 
JAMES WILSON, 















' Dealers! 


sales. 
tinues it once they try it. 


Department of Agriculture 


Washington, D. Cc. 


I acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of November 7th, 
relative to the value of dried beet 
I would rather have a pound of 
dried beet pulp to feed to a dairy cow 
then a pound of corn; and I would 
rather have it in many other Cases 
where the object is the making of fat 


Secretary 


If you are not handling Dried 


Beet Pulp, you are losing good 
No customer ever discon- 


Write us today for quotations. 


is vegetable—succulent, palatable and digestible. 

Too often you find undigested grain in the voidings of 
thecow. That means waste. Now, if your cows can 
that feed and turn it into milk instead, your 
going to increase just that much. 

See the point? 

That’s just what Dried Beet Pulp will do. It relieves the 
compaction of heavy foods in the stomach, so that every 

icle of food comes in direct contact with the quate 
uices. The cows not only benefit by the nutrition con- 
tained in the Dried Beet Pulp but also extract all the nutri- 
meut from the rest of the ration. 

Dried Beet Pulp satisfies their craving for green food—it 
is really ‘‘June Pasture in bags, the year ’round.’”’ 

Cut out some of your bran, cornmeal, gluten, hominy, 
cottonseed meal or other concentrated feed, and balance 
the ration with 





“June Pasture 
the Year ’Round” 
Sold Everywhere 


by Grain and 
Feed Dealers 
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These People Are Unprejudiced 
Yet Read What They Say 


Mass. E mental Station: “The experiments proved 
the Sopu> to have a high average digestibility. It was buiky 

and eagerly eaten.’ 

New Jersey Experimental Station: “There was a ten- 
dency of the cows to get off their feed with the hominy cict, 
peg Pop A yy Md. 

much aates oe 


malina meg Se condition.” = 
aa . Saylor, a jpecial Agent of the U. S. Department 
Agriculture, sores, “It is nutritious, and its sanitary 


ve ve Dried Beet Pulp a trial—the results will amaze 
f you can’t get it of your dealer, order from us di- 
Better write us anyway for the free sample and book- 
let. Do it today. {2} 




























MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
For FREE Sample and Booklet 


The Larrowe Milling Co., 
1502 Ford Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me Free Sample of Dried Beet Pulp and booklet ‘‘Feeding for 




























State 





feed on the market. aw diego 
THE LARROWE — 
MILLING CO. P.O 






1502 Ford Buliding 


If satisfactory, I would like to buy Dried Beet Pulp through my dealer 
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(Write dealer's name here) 





THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT’S 


OWN STORY OF HIS 


NOW RUNNING IN 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


is as popular as the man himself. 


Every one wants to readit. The first 

article appeared in the October numbtr 

and the entire first edition of that number was sold out in four 

days. The Scribner presses are taxed to the utmost to supply 

the demand. The articles are fascinating, full of adventure, and 
reflect the wonderfuPpersonality of Mr. Roosevelt. 


A Special Offer to Readers of American Agriculturist 


The subscription price of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is $3.00 per year, bat 
we will send to any AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reader, who subscribes 
for one year, from Janu , 1910, the November and December, 1909, 
mumbers FREE; also an attractive pamphlet containing Mr, Roosevelt’s 
first article in the October, 1909, number. We make this offer so that 
subscribers may have Mr. Roosevelt’s complete story. 

THIS offer is good for only a limited time. Write today, inclos- 

ing #3.00,and get r. Roosevelt's story from its beginning. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
An Agent Wanted in Every Town 
Send for Booklet Giving Terms 


SEND THIS COUPON WITH YOUR ORDER 


ROOSEVELT 
OFFER No. 314 
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Better and Cheaper than LATH and PLASTER. Applied Winter or Sammer. 
Does Away With Dirt, Cracks, Damp Walls and Bad Weather Delays in Building. 


ISHOPRIC WALL BOARD is made of kiln-dried, dressed lath, imbedded in hot Asphalt 




















Mastic, and surfaced with sized cardboard. It is cut at the factory in 4x4 ft. sheets, 
==—. which are easily and quickly nailed to studding ready for immediate 

application of wall paper or paint. 

Clean, sanitary, odorless; guaranteed not to shrink, warp, crack, 

fiake or blister; proof against moistare, vermin, hegt or cold; @ 

non-conductor, therefore saves fuel in winter and keeps out 

4 summer heat. Also deadens sound, | 

Fh Bishopric Wall Board is extensively used for dwellings, pleasure, 

et health-resort, office and factory buildings, new partitionsin old build- 

ings, finishing attics, porches, laundries, celiar ceilings, garages, etc. 


Bishopric Sheathing 


The very same materials used in Bishopric Wall Board are used tn Bishopets 

Sheathing; same principle of construction, but the finish is not necessarily so fine 

's away with building paper;is proof against heat, cold, wind 

and moisture. Saves fuel. Forms dead aw space between sheathing and weather 

board. Ideal material for cement exterior or stucco work. Line interior of poultry 

houses, dairy $s, etc. withit. Keeps everything warm and comfortable. 

Write for Descriptive Booklet and Samples of Bishopric 
win Wall Board and Sheathing also Bishopric Asphalt Mastic 
- Roofing which NEVER NEEDS PAINT-ALL SENT FREE, 


“THE MASTIC WALL BOARD & ROOFING MFG CO. 30 E. Third St. CincinnatiO. 
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Cow comfort and cow sanitation result in more 

cow profits, and that alone should induce any 
farmer or dairyman to seek these conditions. 

Louden Sanitary Steel Stalls and Stanch- 

fona double the light and air in a barn and insure 

rfect ventilation, perfect sanitation—a result 

possible with any wooden equipment. Yet 


LOUDEN STALLS AND STANGHIONS 
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} re actually cheaper. Louden stalls of heavy 
¢ fibular steel, with malleable fittings, have no 
°? flat surfaces for dust to accumulate—easy to keep 
Ir clean and almost indestructible, 


Louden stanchions give cows more comfort 
than other makes, yet keep them perfectly lined 
up. Throat chains prevent cows from lying 
down when milking. Simple and very durable, 
Latch easily opened or closed with gloved hand, 
but enn’t be opened by animal. Send today 
for free catalogue of sanitary, money-saving 
barn equipment. 
LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 628 Groadway, Fairfield, ta. 
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y our Advertisers 
dn this journal. Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the most orders from. 








ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


ed in the ration. Both pea and clover 
hay can be grown .on the farm at a 
small cost when the improvement to 
the soil from its growth is given con- 
sideration. And it is always best to 
use home-grown feeds rather than 
purchased’ feeds, as by so doing the 
farmer secures the profit on the feed- 
ing, and also the profit on the’grow- 
ing of the feeds, which is not less 
than 300% here in the south, where 
business methods of planting and 
harvesting are used. For example, we 
have just finished harvesting 60 tons 
of cowpea and soy bean hay that cost 
us in the stack $366, or $6.10 a ton. 
The expense is divided as follows: 
Forty bushels seed, $60; plowing 40 
acres at $1.50, $60; eight days’ har- 
rowing with three horses at $4 a day, 
$32; interest on value of land, $60 an 
acre, $144; taxes, $4; cutting, four 
days, $16; hauling, then é@ ys, at $5 a 
day for one team and three hands, 
$50. This hay is worth $15 a ton in 
stack, and the residual effect on the 
land from the growth of the legumes 
is more than the entire cost of grow- 
ing the crop, including the interest on 
value of the land. Of course, cotton- 
seed meal is very valuable for ferti- 
lizer after passing through the ani- 
mal, but when nitrogenous feeds can 
be grown on the farm at less than 
nothing you will see at once the folly, 
from a business standpoint, of pur- 
chasing feed of like nature on the 
market. 


Profitable Flock of Sheep 


J. BUBNS HUYETT, KANAWAHA CO, W VA 





We aim to keep about 300 stock 
ewes over winter each year. These 
are divided into three flocks of about 
100 each. The animals are stabled at 
night and allowed to run on perma- 
nent pasture in the daytime. Corn 
fodder is spread over the lot each 
morning and clover hay in the racks 
at night. Blue grass is the leading 
forage, though sometimes we pasture 
on wheat. As the lambs are dropped 
during January and February they 


are kept by themselves. They 
are given oil meal to _  counter- 
act the binding effect of dry 
feed. Ewes maintain their weight 
and raise their lambs at the same 
time. We have found sheep more 


profitable than cattle. 

If corn is scarce, sheep will beat 
hogs on pasture, provided they get 
plenty of corn, but when hogs get 
plenty of corn they will rank pretty 
well with the sheep. Both animals 
have their place. Hogs are of no use 
to work at roughage. A small flock 
of sheep will do better than a large 
one. Last year was about an average 
with us, when we wintered 250 ewes, 
In May they sheared 1378 puunds of 
wool, which at 18* cents brought in 
$248.04. They raised 250 lambs, which 
at $5 brought $1250 during June and 
July. The only expenditure for feed 
was for five tons of oil meal at. $33, 
or $165, thus leaving $1333.04 to cover 
cost of labor and feed raised on the 
place, etc. The corn used would have 
been worth about $250. This is the 
only thing that has a_ direct cash 
value, 


Improving Bee Stock-—-If at any 
time the apiary shows signs of de- 
generacy, two or three of the best 
queens money will buy should be pur- 
chased from as many reliable breed- 
ers to infuse new life and vigor into 
the stock; but as long as the bees are 
good breeders and progressive work- 
ers, those traits should be developed 
by select breeding of our own strains. 
I would not drop some of my own 
select strains ,if the best breeder in 
the country woudl requeen my whole 
apiary free of cost.—[W. W. Case, 
Hunterdon County, N J. 





Grange Commends A A-—At a 
recent meeting it was resolved, 
that Unadilla valley grange, No 
1150, most heartily approves the ac- 
tion of American Agriculturist in the 
efforts to investigate the production 
and sale of milk that reaches Greater 
New York. L. R. Scott and C. G. Ris- 
ing were appointed to assist in the 
work of bettering milk conditiag# 
locally. ‘ 
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Winter Covering for Bees 


The illustration shown herewith 
shows a simple method of covering 
hives of bees for) the winter, First 
having determined the amount of 
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Hive Covering for Winter 


stores the colony has by 
hive to see if it is heavy, newspapers 
are spread across the top and down 
the front, back and sides, each layer 
being fastened lightly with tacks to 
prevent their falling off. When an 
inch or so of papers have been thus 
placed and tied around the middle, 
as shown in the lower: drawing, a 
large sheet of tarred paper is folded 
and tied around the hive, as shown 
in the upper drawing. Tying thus is 
likely to be far more satisfactory than 
tacking, because there is less danger 
of the paper being torn off. It is de- 
sirable to use the usual quilt or the 
chaff pillow above the frames. 





Shipping Extracted Honey—I have 
had some experience in shipping 
honey in glucose barrels. If you have 
a clean heart and clean hands you 
don’t care what kind of barrel honey 
is shipped in. I do not know posi- 
tively that glucose barrels are the best 
for honey; they have six hoops, and 
they will hold 700 pounds of honey, 
net. If you will have two more hoops 
placed on them, and drive them tight, 
they will not leak, and you can ship 
them anywhere in the world. I have 
shipped them to New York, New Or- 
leans and many places in the south, 
and will guarantee that they will 
stand shipment in the hottest weather; 
they are a perfect success if handled 
right.—[F. W. Muth, Hamilton Couh- 
ty, O. 


Advertising Honey—If I were going 
to try to buy a whole crop of honey 
I might advertise in a bee paper, but 
if I want to sell it out in local lots I 
prefer the newspaper. I have found 
this to be the best medium to sell 
through, and I have sold something 
like 3000 pounds from one advertise- 
ment.—[J. W. Teel, Grayson Coun- 
ty, “Tex. , 








I know of a man who sold the tim- 
ber on a tract of 15 acres for less than 
he received for his apple crop upon 
five acres. Forty years will be re- 
quired before another crop of timber 
can be harvested. But one year will 
be required to mature another crop of 
apples.—[C. C. Shaw, New Hamp- 
Bhire. 
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“Improve Saw Construction 


The rapidly increasing use of high- 
grade tools and machinery on the 
farm has*"spurred manufacturers to 
great activity in improving the quality 
of their products. Then, too, farmers 
are becoming more and more edu- 
eated to what good quality is, and so 
refuse to buy tools of questionable 
value. Perhaps the greatest improve- 
ment in high-grade farm saws is the 
character of steel used. One manu- 
facturer goes so far as to say that the 
steel in his saws is fully equal to that 
used in most razors. Saws made from 
steel of high quality take a keener 
edge and stay sharp longer. 

The old-style saw was made from 
a-flat plate of steel of even thickness 
at all points. In order to give the 





blade elbow room in the wood, it was | 
necessary to spread the teeth out-on | 


either side. This naturally causes the 
saw to pull hard, and forces it to tear 
fits way through the _ timber. 

The scientifically constructed saw 
of today is made with the tooth edge 
thicker than any other part of the 
blade. The path through the wood is 
therefore wide enough so that the 
whole blade goes through easily with- 
out binding. 
also been made in the construction of 
the teeth of saws. In crosscut saws, 
for instance, the latest and best ar- 
rangement of teeth is a sort of knife 
and chisel combination, which brings 
out thin shavings of wood instead of 
sawdust. The filing of saws has been 
greatly simplified. With the aid of 
inexpensive filing outfits the amateur 
can file a saw easily and can give just 
the right edge and bevel to the teeth. 


Value of Trep Nests 


W. H. WARNER, ALLEGAN COUNTY, MICH 








I presume every one knows what 
trap nests are by this time, and so 
will merely say that they are nests in 
which the hen that lays the egg is 
confined until a record is made of her 
achievement, when the trap is again 
set for another hen. I know of just 
two kinds of trap nests, one that 
closes as soon as the hen goes in and 
the other that is closed only after the 
egg has been laid. In the former kind 
the hen is shut in whether she lays 
or not, and as hens are often curious 
they may be caught in this way and 
confined unnecessarily. In the other 
kind the hen may go a and out at 
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Homemade Trap Nest 


pleasure, but cannot be confined until 
after the egg has been laid, since the 
egg itself is used for closing the trap. 

A trap nest is to the practical poul- 
tryman what the Babcock test is to 
the dairyman. It gives each hen’s 
record of egg laying. Thus the poor 
layers may be picked out and the good 
ones favored. 

{A handy trap nest is shown in the 
accompanying picture. It is so simple 
that anyone can make it. It is, in fact, 
merely an ordinary nest with a cir- 
cular or square opening in front. The 
door, as shown, is of very light stuff, 
pivoted at the top. When the nest is 
set, a wire runs across the opening 
and rests against a piece of tin pro- 
jecting from the opposite hole. When 
the hen enters, she lifts the loose end 
which permits the door to drop be- 
hind her. After she has laid, she is 
removed and the trap set fer the next 
one.— Editor. | 
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Tm Galloway—of Waterloo. You know my Company— 
you’ve surely read my advertisements. I am three times 
over the largest manufacturing advertiser in the Farm Papers 
in America. 

Maybe you are a customer of mine already—or you have 
a neighbor that’s one. I’ve got them everywhere—I’ve sold 
thousands and thousands of Galloway Manure Spreaders direct 
to farmers by advertising in the past two or three years— 
thousands and thousands of Gasoline Engines—and hundreds 
of thousandg of dollars* worth of other merchandise—so if 
this is your favorite farm paper that youare reading, we ought 
to be acquaitited. 

Iam 2. farmer myself—and a farmer manufacturer—born 
on a farm and raised on a farm. I say this because I want 
you to know that I know what Im talking about when I say 
that a Cream Separator is one of the best investments 
a farmer can possibly own—providing he pay it right—and 
now I’m fixed to sell it to him right. 

I am a manufacturer of Specialties. For five years I have 
been casting about to get a high class Cream Separator that 
was good enough to suit me. When it’s good enough to suit 
me, I'll stake my reputation and my entire fortune that 
it will be good to suit my customers—because I"m 


particular. 


At last I’ve found the machine. Its principles are tried 
and tested—its exclusive features are new and up-to-date and 
found on no other machines. Taking these two together 
make my Separator the finest in-the world—good enough for 
me to back and offer to my friends and customers. 

It cost me five years of my time and $100,000 in money 
to put this Separator on the market. I’m going to make 
14,500 of them this year. ‘That's my factory capacity. 

I want you to prove the machine in your own way—the 
same as I have proved it in,my own way. 

IB ey is only one way to do this—to send it to you—let 

use it on your farm for a month free—let it do your 
aoa Mane then decide whether you want to purchase it or not. 

SO THAT’S MY PLAN—and I want you to try out 
one of my | machines as you would like to. 
that you are willing to try one, please 
When a 14,500 are gone, it’s all over for this 
only one out of every 14.5 of my old customers would have to 
accept my free trial offer to exhaust the 14,500. 


the particulars of my wonderful Galloway “‘Oil Float” 


Separator. 

The entire mechanism Of this Se or—the same as the 
mechanism of a hi automobile—floats constantly in a 
bath of oil—no oil s—no oil cups—dust-proof—dirt-proof 
—friction -proof—positively the easiest running 





To My Friends and Old 


pay 


I’m sure of that many quick—see how 1 figure - Read © 





Customers 


I ay. THIS SPECIAL PROPOSITION: Will you try out one 
of m yp Creams: Separators form mont: or so at my, ? 


the 


President 
and most working Separator on the market, my new 
patented, exclusive race added to the old, tested and tried 
perfected proven principles of construction. 

A simple idea as an illustration: Spin atin pan onthe , 
surface of a tub of water,—there’s no friction. Running the , 
mechanism .of my Separator in a bath of oil there's no 
friction—no wear. 

My machine will outlast any Separator on the market— 

cally indestructible—and positively the only high grade , 
parator ever offered to the be erican farmer from nye ory 
direct at wholesale factory price—mechanism floati 
stantly in a bath of oil—make only a few of the 50 mo An a ‘ 
merit and exclusive features. 

Now remember this—I back my Cream Separatur—my 
selling plan and low price ony all comers with my entire 

pe and reputation—yet I ask you to take not a penny’s 
ris because I'll send you the machine providing you accept 
my offer early enough for you to test everything on your farm, 
in your own way, as your own—and I'll pay the freight 
to you. 

My prices: My price is based on a 14,500 quantity made 
possibly only by the manufacture of a 14, $00 quantity. If] 
manufactured only 5,000, I’d have to charge you a lot more 
for this Separator—if I made only 3,000, still more—and if I 
only made 1,500—a large number for the average Separator 


‘ 


Galloway “Oil Float” Cream Separator 


Fifty Points of Merit 


factory—the price would still be higher, because I wouldn't 


have the output which enables me to give you a low price * 


based on 14,500 machines. 

I'll tell you my price in my special proposition—not here _¢” 
—but sufficient to say that with the money you save ff 
on my price you can buy a fine Jersey cow. fon 
that just as an a ¢ point? Now of 
if you want to get in on this 14,500 whole- eo” 
sale quantity price direct from the manufac- ¢ 
turer you'd best write me at once and get @ 
full aon ust a postal card will ,? 
bring my big book—the finest book 
of its kind ever published—my ot” 
special proposition to you 
everything. Address me per- .° 
sonally or use the coupon "so rs 
for your convenience. ~ . 
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ACTICAL DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY 


ee Be W. CONN, The oe of dairy bacteriology has been very rapid in the | By HERBERT MYRICK. A meal Oe o> 
milk 


has proved to be of vital importance, not a oe 
public heal 


'HOW TO CO-OPERATE 


first as a subject of ——— ow only, the study of the bacteria | 
dairyman, but to all persons who | than’ the wherefare” of ce ceuratn,, UOT, tather 
the last few years there has developed in our | words it tells how to manage & co-operative store, 


large cities a keen interest in the bacteria of the city milk supply. Today there is no more | farm or factory, co-operative dairying, banking —~. 





or in their relations to | fire insurance and co-opuerative farmers’ and w 
and public health officials are also recognizing the subject as one of which | en’s exchanges for both’ Buying and _ selling. “The 


ence of su 


the 
they must take cognizance. All dairy students today must learn the facts which are known, and | directions given are based upon the actual experi- 


co-operative enterprises in all 


The book is strictly up-to-date and contains the most woe Ser facts in the newest parts of the United States. The character and 
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No class room, | usefulness of the hook commend it to the atten- 


laboratory; will i ilk  .. 340 | tion of all men and wome ho desire to bette 
library com: without Fully estonted riginal tures omen who de 
Gioth. inches. —_— - * 8 . pic’ $1.3 eG condition. Illustrated. 350 pagen, taf inches. 
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620 Lafayette Street, Now York | ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, : 
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Good Eggs at Fancy Prices 


Inquivy among the New York com- 


mission men last week revealed the 
following facts: New York city is 
short of high quality eggs and over- 
supplied with lower grades. This 
condition is neither new nor startling. 
It will probably characterize every 
season as long as eggs continue to be 
discovered, rather than gathered as a 
regular crop in judicious form ro- 
tation. Slipshod methods in handling 
are responsible for the low grades and 
relatively low prices; careful man- 
agement produces the high grades 
and the high prices. There is an un- 
limited demand for realiy first-class 
eggs, but labeling lower grades as 
first-class does not raise either quality 
or price. 

At no time of year do commission 
men find it so hard to get an adequate 
supply of the best quality eggs as be- 
tween November 1 and December 31. 
This is because farmers, a®a rule, do 
not manage their poultry properly. 
Well managed henneries experience 
little difficulty in securing a reasonable 
supply of eggs at this season and all 
they produce are sold at extreme 
prices without the slightest difficulty. 

Eggs which recently reached the 
New York market as “fresh gathered” 
have been of very uneven quality, be- 
cause shippers have forwarded stock 
just as collected from ‘the farms. 
Much of this stock has been held in 
farm cellars, sometimes for weeks, in 
hope of higher prices. It arrives in 
the market shrunken, weak and so 
inferior that it is slow sale even at 
low prices. Fort his own protection 
the city commission merchant grades 
very thoroughly. The = system, or 
rather lack system, is to blame. 
When fowls are properly managed, 
and eggs are sold as soon as possible 
after being laid, there will be few com- 
plaints of poor quality and low prices 
and losses will be reduced to a mini- 
mum, 

All the commission men interviewed 
the past week agree that the quan- 
tity of eggs held in cold storage 
greater than ever before at this sea- 
About 400,000 cases, agairist 240,- 


of 


son. 
000 last fall; also that the quantities 
of eggs being received in the New 


York market are in excess of the cor- 
responding season last autumn. But 
owing to increased demand they fully 
expect to have all stocks cleaned up 
before the advent of the spring egg 
freshet. A considerable proportion of 
the eggs arriving are from cold stor- 
age in other cities. One New England 
concern has been forwarding three 
ear loads a day for some time. 

Only a small proportion ef the eggs 
received are of “strictly fresh” quality. 


is ,° 


All such is snapped up immediately. 
Most of the “freshly gathered” eggs 
come from the south; not many from 
the west. The southern stock is very | 
mixed. 

Recent general market prices have 
ranged from 52 to 35 cents a dozen 
for “extra firsts’’; 28 to 32 cents for 


firsts; and soon down to less than 26 


cents for inferior grades. 

Fresh Stock 60 Cents and Better 

Hennery eggs are in a by 
themselves. They are white shelled 
eggs produced on comparatively near- 
by poultry farms. 
always superior 
market, they 


class 


because hurried to 


have recently 


Always scarce and | 


com- | 


manded prices above 35 and 40 cents. | 


The final consumer has to pay 4 to 
6 cents each for them, the usual 
fall and winter price being 5 cents. 
Most of such stock is sold through 
private channels and, therefore, does 
not figure in the general market. A 
eommon price, right now, not only in 
New York, but in the large towns and 
small cities is 60 cents a dozen for 

fuaranteed fresh stock. 
To sum the matter up: The stead- 
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ily increasing demand for the highest | 
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grades of eggs should encourage the 
farmer to raise better poultry; to 
adopt better methods-of management | 
so the pullets and hens will begin to | 
lay by mid-October and thus catch the 

late fall and the winter markets with 

a supply of fresh eggs; to discard the 

bad method of holding eggs in ordi- 

nary farm cellars, thus lowering the | 
quality and the price;- and wherever 
possible aiming either singly or in co- 
operation with his neighbors to supply | 
some special channel with the highest 
gradé of new laid eggs so as to catch 
the highest prices. There is unlimited 
demand for the best and unlimited 
opportunity to improve. 
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Coming Poultry Shows 





























































Gntitinnamnes Output limited at 
this price Write 
Mississippi Kentucky 
tenia 5 10214 at once. Other sizes 
Meridian, D 13-18 Louisville. D 6-11 | priced very low. 
al ideals always hatch 
a ; most aad 
South Carolina —o | strongest chicks. Metal Strongest 
Atlanta, J 18-23 coverert; safe. Deliver- 
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| River, north of Tenn. 
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Gadsden, D 20-22 | ce beyond—Big Free rust. 
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North Carolina Knoxville, J 5-8 | Bor 303 Freeport, ill. COILED SPRING FENCE Co, 
Lebanon. PD 8-11 | of Box 10 Winchester, indi 
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District Columbia hii tails 90% H DON'T BUST FAR 
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Maryland . Red Bank, and 5 
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Empire State Poultry Shows 
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Pennsylvania McKeesport, D 27-3 1 

x Monessen, D 7-9 
Altoona, D 13-17 New Brighton, J 19-22 
‘Apollo. D 15-18 Nortiinewar N30-D 4 fresh cut, because i¢ is rich in and all other 
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OU can’t shut a laying hen in a closed 

coop; limit your responsibility to a few 

handfuls of grain a day, and continue (for long) ‘to 

collect eggs. You can’t leave growing chicks to dew, 

and wet and sour feed and count them a// next winter. “p~<ey 
But you can—by practicing ““The Dr. Hess Idea” 



























of poultry feeding—keep the hen laying and the chick gtow-" 27e2. eee 
ing, even under most discouraging conditions. A little of “ #4 Se aN ee a= 





DR. HESS Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


fed once a day in soft feed to hens and chickens, works wonders for both. Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is a tonic; 
it aids digestion and assimilation, so that the hen gets the greatest benefit from her feed. It goes far toward 
restoring natural conditions to the shut-up fowl! and thus—feeling natural and being well nourished— 
she lays abundance of eggs. Inthe same way, by aiding digestion, it helps the chick and all other 
fowls receiving it. It also cures Gapes, Cholera, Roup, etc. Poultry Pan-a-ce-a gives vitality 
to resist disease and, where consistently given, adds immensely to the profits in the poultry 
business. A penny's worth feeds 30 fowls one day. Sold on a written guarantee. 
4% Ibs. 25c; mail or express 40c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25 Ib. pail $2.50. 
Except in Canada and extreme West and South. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio. 
Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48- page Pouliry Book, free. 

DE HESS. STOCK Fes0 Stock raisers often face a serious problem. Cows shrink in milk and 

“‘feeders'’ are slow about fatting. Usually the trouble is over-taxed 

digestive organs. When cow or steer seems to be “‘off feed'’ and doing poorly, give a small portion, twice a day, of 

Dr. Hess Stock Food. That will restore appetite and give tone toevery organ. Then if the eame simple practice 

is followed out consistently, the profits at both pail and scale will be more satisfactory. Sold on a written guarantee. 

100 Ibe. $5.00. 25 Ib. pail $1.60. Except in Canada and extreme West aad South, ° 

Smaller quantities at a slight advance. 

Send 2c for Or. Bess Stock Book, Free. 
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YO soupor bet 
NOTE 


My Personal Statement 


Most Dependatie—Simple and Easy to Run 
Ever M nde and | Save You from $50.00 te 
Maeontinn to What Horse-Power You 


pad take my 30-Day Free Trial Offer on any size Gallowa: © and you'll 
pa AS it is just the engine you have been wan! ting and Ea for—or Pll 
tae it bark A any #25.000.00 bank bond 
thing more you wan now, under 
tee, you'll ana in my Big New 1990 Nius trated Gasoline ‘ine Engine catalog. sa Bas 


ht ti to tak 
poo pins = tat youl bo mache, ort bay the freight both ways and ihe trial don't cost 
No Experience Needed to Run the Galloway 


by he ge 2 t have to be an engineer. You don't =< -—> take oe. Any man can do the 
a things necessary to start a Gallowny. Bo. AL the others beat—no 
ls” at = ) Comes all ready—Complete to start om si You just—1, 
2. Tarn on the ofl, 8. Turn on the battery. the fly wheel a whirl 
oral hat’s all, Then she's started, and five horses couldn't do ion work my Galloway (style here 
ited) will do—day in and day out, under my 


5-Year Guarantee To Work for You 365 Days a Year 


Simple and Sure. Always ready. Starts instantly, Stopped instantly. Can't do any 

n. Can'tblow up. No smoke. fo steam. No scot, cinders, fireor flame. Perfectly safe. 
Women or a boy or girl can run 

its many uses told here in the center panel. 

Think it over. Just t from me to you—that's the idea I want to get. It will 
make yowthe money. One sale don't make me but # itsle— just one small fectory profit. It's 
the thousands of satisfied users that I must have to run my factories. When you get ove your 
neighbors will want Galoways too. So 


ve Got a Special Proposition to Make to You. 
Write Me First 


Pe write you personally and make you an offer so your Galloway Engine can pay for 
Pick ont the Gallows) ‘want to try for 30 Days Free on your work, from New Gaso- 
Book for 191ly. ; ius ustrated te extend full colors. 04 a 
You if find that my Dook ae keep you busy thinking—interest you—pay you to read. It’s 
free if you send me your nam 
if you hav ent got the the price im cash right handy now, I'll tell you how you can get a Gallo- 
anyway. 





Wm. Galloway Company “ 


635 Galloway — Waterloo, lowa 


IM PORTANT F2"" Fone, vere ieee there. “eke = = am 
Galloway ade, Alss the Galloway C Spreeder—a ‘cuck 





ot 


n aye ora yrs or postal 
t here at my 
make. ee think of Ps 
— It’s the woe Ee 
been looking for 








bate 


of your 


zing aay Book or 7 


sek Sansbeatlg Mare tl pap the itself w uhlished fort} 


The Galloway Line Engines Run from 2 to 22- 
Horse-Power and Save You from $50.00 
to $300.00 on My Price Direct—Write Me! 


time for a gpomens eaalest way posite and 


now a yt -y the biggest Spe 
of an ong § LaF 





How 
Galloway 
Engines Save' 
and Make 
You Money 
—Their 
Uses 


1 m the donot work that 
ter vomany save We comes 
of y 5 hardest la oil fF +4 solve 
the ° ‘hired help ” problem most 


of the year. 

2. Cream Se r—Run 
it twice a day or times a year. 
Think that over for oman’s 


your own. 
3. Churaing—Savesal the 
hard w 


4. Washing 3 aeh' hine— 
Every es the wom- 
an’s work. 


5. Grindstone—Saves one 
e turning. 


n. ‘n’s tims 
6._ Shellin Shredding 
and Feed Cutting g Deetdes run 
e 


mas the Fanning: Mill, 


The Elevator and Silo 

_ Sonatas furnishes the power. 

8. Sawing Wood—See Gal- 

the night bs outfit —— description at 
er 


9. Pampl Power in- 
stead 0 mpine—Fo or the 
ot edantit—we matter heen 
water comes from, you will 
Galloway for 
ng Machines— 
handiest way to 


“Sane Other Ways— 
: 10 and | 


10. Spra 
Chea) —~4 
runt 

me 


| 3 and 


of illustrations from farms and 

tory. today. 
12. Grinding—Are you pay- 
er man—wh: 


ing tol] to some o' 
not buy a Galloway and 


our own feed. You'll aston- 
ed to see how much you have 
been losing. 


Write Galloway—That’s 
best use you can make of 
your time right now while it’s on 











pe. 


Sonica! uses. W 
special 


Factory: 625 Galloway Station, Waterioo, la. 


try 
ee bs ~ davon Pagine Book the preaeat 
to me personally fur a copy of 
to you. 





e Galloway Do Th ‘Work. 


SPER op 4 


SELL YOUR POOREST HORSE 
AND BUY A 5-HORSE-POWER 
GALLOWAY ENGINE Only $7119% 


l “Write to Galloway” and send him your name. Usethe — 


je—and let Galloway do the 
dlal Gasoline Ly Proposition to us ‘ou that anybody in this country can 


ta chance Ve! -iy fe and eee my ‘New Dlustra fine Hagin ee 
a oot get just Engine you 
Af because TU toll ow when, ou fh 7 











, 











ITH this outfit two 
easily saw 25 cords of wood 
aday at « cost of only about 
= conte pene be petae teens by hand. . . 
ry pepeee Save See © 5 to $20 a day, but ou earned only $10 0 
than a month to pey for your complete outfit. Besides that you'll use ty Bt 
every other kind of work that you want to do—the same as with m ular ne. 
ee engine shown below. My Great New Free Gasoline Eagine Catalog 
complete outtis ( on eS and 31), 






: 20 cents a cord as compared with 






JOU might as well have « 
portable truck with the 
Galloway. We make trucks for all sizes of the Galloway Line of En- 
gines from our 2-horse-power up to our 22-horse-power engine, including a truck for our 4 
power + ce engine. The p cture shown here is of the Galloway 5-horse-power gates 

on Han fully explained on pages 29, 30 and 31 of my big, » new, free catalog. 
















bees oline Engine—just the Size Most People Want For All Use 
HIS is the Famous Galloway Full 5-Horse-Power Gasoline Engine—Just the ideal ‘a 
mee a see—S revolutions of the fly wheei per minute—Does everyth 
or on this page under my 5-Year Personal Guarantee—Shipped direct to your station “teens 
Serene inplete— y to use, as I ship — my engiuves with gasoline tank > am box 
aud can of cylinder oil for 


— | 


FREE To You 


—GALLOWAY’S 
Greatest Gasoline 
Engine and 


Power BOOK 
That Was Ever Published 


= to use and your work at my risk for 30 





this 











wae eS $ my name and address—send me FREE oo a New 1910 Galloway 
Gasoline Engine Power Book—also Low Prices—30-day Trial Offer and Special 
Proposition direct from your factory to me. 
TEES ae a Oe eee ee Oe a ST Snr EES Te, LD, SF PE cate ctngutiniibieds att hte 
Address __.... Ri SE ar gi SLT TE Lt WS Rae eB yl Da pe abe a OP SS we oe 
Town... EE SEIS SSE, EN See eC pa 
pea sarah ES ae Se és Ape fee : te Re eee 
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Trademark Registered 
Entered at Postofice as second-class m tl matter 


RIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR 2 
vg Fi ye 
‘ » per ° 

for of two new subscribers.) D- 
us ay ce, time during Sag eer, 


: 
¥ or 8s 4d year, postpaid. 
PRENEWALS The “date opposite your’ ‘name on 
your wra; shows to what time your 
Paltaa Wp Novemier'T, 189, os 
t has been up ovem! . , an 
Should be renewed inumediatey if not already sent 
in Dec09 to December 1, 1909, and so on. When 





te, wi answers for a 

a > 
-Follo de- 
ig TA 





‘With each 
we tivele Gyerentec 
lasts, t no rtise- 
is our unless we believe 
any can do business with the 
3 we agree to am any loss 
subscriber may by trust- 
any vertiser who may to be a 
berate , but we do not Wondertake to 
between subscribers and 
To take advantage of this 
tee, complaint must be made the 
Sablisher one week from the date of any 
tisfactory . With proofs of the swin- 
loss, within one month from the sd 
must prove that in writing to the advertiser 





avoid delay send to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


Myrick Building 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
NEW YORE : CHICAGO 
438 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 


NEW YORK, DEC 4, 1909 











Pearson’s determi- 
the New York agri- 
cultural society will 
be backed up by 
every man who is 
acquainted with ti® 
old glory and good deeds of this in- 
stitution. In the long years of the 
past it was the one representative of 
New York agriculture. Before the 
days of the state department of agri- 
culture, of the agricultural college, the 
experiment station, the grange, the 
state fair commission, and now other 
separate institutions, the agricultural 
society covered all. The children 
have grown, the parent has been 
neglected. This is wrong. The old 
agricultural society is needed today 
as a general agricultural tribunal 
where all of these separate educational 
enterprises may come to thresh out 
differences, to establish lines of har- 
mony, to outline the spheres of their 
activity. Nothing can take the place 
of the old society. Age ought to make 
its place more firmly recognized, and 
the good it can do should now be even 
more conspicuous than in the days of 
long ago. 


Commissioner 
nation to revive 


New York Agri- 
cultural Society 





A spirit of optimism pervades the 
annual report of the secretary of ag- 
riculture made pub- 

Another Year lic December 1. And 
of Farm Wealth well it may; for 
the addition of the 

wealth of the country, as result of an- 
other year’s farming activities, can 
anly be measured in billions of dollars. 
Mr Wilson indulges in the ‘pleasure 
of putting out some stupendous fig- 
ures. He says that the value of the 
farm produce for this year is &8760 
millions. He will again be criticised 
by many, because they will claim he 
has counted twice; as this vast sum 
includes not only the value of the 
cereals and hay used for feed, but 
also the value of all animal produce. 


rT bs €F 2 


EDITORIAL 


No matter about the duplication of 
figures; the values are big enough to 
warrant proper glorification over the 


business of farming. The report 
places the value of the cereal crops 
alone at three billions and the secre- 


tary calls attention to the fact that 
“year by year the farmer is better 
prepared to provide the cattle and 
make the expenditures needed to im- 
prove his agriculture and to educate 
his children for farm life and work.” 
He hints upon the shortening beef 
supply, and the depletion of the stock 
of breeding animals, and believes al- 
together too many calves are slaugh- 
tered. He notes the tendency of the 
animals and crops on the farm to 
increase in value per unit at the farm, 
at a faster rate than all commodities 
have increased at wholesale. 


Express Companies’ Rake-Off 


If further proof were needed to 
sustain the charge that the express 
companies demand enormous tolls for 
the service they perform, glance at 
recent developments. Wells-Fargo, one 
of the old-time express companies, has 
just arranged fer a dividend of 300% 
to its shareholders to be distributed 
just before Christmas. This company 
has eight millions of stock outstand- 
ing and, according to its last annual 
report, earned 58% on it, and now has 
on hand in investments and cash 
some 22 million dollars. In a single 
day the stock advanced more than 
$100 a share and has sold as high as 
$520. Wall street believes that “sim- 
ilar melons are to be cut” by the 
American, while the fatness in the crib 








of the Adams express company is 
known to all. It is generally agreed 
these three corporations form the 
three reasons why farmers and the 


public in general do not get parcel 
Post. 

Perhaps it is a happy augury that 
the Wells-Fargo distribution of profits 


comes just at this time co-incident 


with the convening of congress. It 
will wake up some of the moribund 
federal legislators and those with 


glazed eves; it will send a shiver down 


the backs of some who are friendly 
with the express companies, now that 
the Bennet postal bill is again at the 
front. This bill has been described 
in these columns. In brief, it pro- 
vides for a parcel post, packages 
1x6x12 inches and one. pound in 


weight for 1 cent, larger packages up 
to one-half cubic foot and 11. pounds 
weight for 5 cents, etc. Let’s pepper 
our representatives in congress with 
letters, postals and telegrams de- 
manding the prompt passage into law 
of the Bennet postal bill H R 10762. 


Corn Improvement Opportunities 


The progress made in eastern corn 
improvement is slow but encouraging. 
Growers in Ohio are probably the most 
wide-awake. In Delaware there is in- 
creased activity. New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Maryland are 
slower and need to arouse themselves 
te take advantage of their opportuni- 








ties. The past season has shown a 
larger number than ever before who 
have secured increased yields due to 


improved practice, and because of 
these larger yields a greater number 
of growers than last year have prac- 
ticed more careful selection of seed 
corn for next year’s planting. 

It is safe to say that every man has 
acted in this matter upon the convic- 
tion that it will pay him well to get 
a larger number of bushels of corn to 


the acre, especially when the added 
cost is only a few hours’ time in se- 
lecting and testing his seed and a lit- 
tie extra care in storing it. We know 
men who started with a common va- 
riety of their neighborhood and by 
simple methods which any farmer can 
apply have improved the quality and 
character of their yields 25% and even 
more. 

By increasing the local popularity 
of the strain eVery one will benefit. 


It will thus be proved that the east 
as a section can discount the west in 
corn growing. This fact has already 


es ae rt 


been shown by many individual in- 
stances; it only remains to make this 
number greater. 


A commendable effort is being 
made to get federal legislation insur- 
ing purity and integrity 
in the fungicides and 
insecticides used by fruit 
growers. Arsenical solu- 
tions are in very much more general 
use than. .a few years ago, and the 
varying strengths and composition of 
these arsenicals are far from satisfac- 
tory. Therefore, the movement to 
standardize all such substances s0 
they may be sold for exactly what 
they are should succeed. The farmer 
who buys paris green or arsenate of 
lead wants to know whether he is us- 
ing 5% arsenic or 25. It is the old 
principle of stating what you sell and 
selling what you state, just the zame as 
fertilizers and food products are now 
handled. Let this measure be brought 
before congress in no uncertain terms, 
so it may be enacted without delay. 

The International at Chicago, 
which opened last Saturday and closes 

December 10, is a 

International r ecord-br eaker. 

a Great Success This was anticipat- 

ed in earlier issues 
of American Agriculturist when atten- 
tion was called to the large number 
and high quality of the entries, to the 
special features that have been added, 
and to the unqualified success of In- 
ternationals in the past. It is, there- 
fore, no surprise to the well informed. 
It is impossible at this date to give 
anything like a report of the great 
stock show, but this will be fully taken 
care of in later issues of this paper. 





Standardize 
Arsenicals 








National progress in farming de- 
pends upon individual progress. Those 
men who are alert to 
take advantage of the 
best information to be 
secured, who are on the 
lookout for improved methods, short 
cuts and more economical ways of 
handling their products, are rrot only 
the ones avho succeed, but they are 
also the ones whose examples inspire 
their neighbors to adopt the better 
ways. They are the best citizens be- 
cause they typify their faith in agri- 
culture by their works. Their achieve- 
ments are doing more to encourage 
others than any other influence, or, 
perhaps, more than all other influ- 
ences combined. It is our conviction 
that if their successes are freely dis- 
cussed in local gatherings, such as 
grange meetings, and their methods 
adopted after such discussion, the 
community in which they live will 
profit inestimably, and .so will the 
state and the nation. 


Progressive 
Farming 





Business men are realizing more 
and more that it pays to be honest. 
But rogues will al- 
ways creep into good 
society. To protect the 
farmer against loss through any dis- 
honest advertiser who might creep 
into our columns, this publication has 
posted a guarantee which is printed 
on this page, and with which every 
reader should be familiar. 


New York Pickle Industry 


Cc. H. ACKLEY 


The cucumber industry is becoming 
popular in central New York. Pickle 
factories have been erected during the 
past five years at Cicero, Central 
Square, New Haven and Parish, be- 
sides small pickling stations at other 
places. From these the pickles are 
shipped to the larger factories to pre- 
pare them for market. Perhaps the 
largest of these factories is owned by 
the C. K. Sherwood company of New 
York. It is situated at Parish. This 
factory was built during the season of 
1908 at a cost of $10,000, and has a 
storage capacity of hundreds of tons. 
The cempany has recently installed 
bottling works to work its product up 
at this plant instead of shipping it to 
the New York plant as has been done 
heretofore. A great many of these 
companies are also installing machin- 


Honesty Pays 





ery for working cabbage up inte 
sauerkraut. 

The prices paid for pickles range 
from $8 to $22 a ton, depending on 
the size. The pickle crop was very poor 
this season, due to the long drouth 
and cool weather which followed. The 
average yieid was about three tens an 
acre. Occasionally a farmer raised as 
high as seven tons. During a good 
season cucumbers will yield from six 
to ten tons an acre. 


The Auto Bugsy on the Farm 


G. P. WAITE, CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N ¥ 





A question often asked, is the au- 
tomobile a practical machine for the 
farmer? In taking up this question 
I desire to speak for the auto buggy 
and of the practical benefits derived 
from the investment. The auto buggy 
as built today is simple in construc- 
tion and operation and free from 
complications. The hard rubber tire 
has removed the large expense that 
has been necessary to keep the regu- 
lar auto going. The high wheel auto 
runs also with very little trouble dur- 
ing the season of bad roads. But is 
it practical for it to take the place 
of the farm horse on the road, giving 
that much-abused animal its well- 
earned rest after a hard day’s work? 

The expense of operating is less 
than 2 cents a mile and the upkeep 
very slight, thus making this an in- 
expensive form of traveling. The av- 
erage up-to-date farmer of today is in 
a position to own an auto buggy and 
to make it a paying investment. In 
the first place no more money is in- 
vested than in a driving team, car- 
riage, harness and-other equipment. 
The time saved in going to and from 
town on business trips is an advan- 
tage, especially during the busy sea- 
son when the horse can be kept at 
work on the farm. 

One of the best reasons why the 
auto buggy should be owned on the 
farm is the pleasure brought to the 
young people. All know that young 
people will go or stay where everyday 
life-is most attractive. We have all 
heard the old adage “All work and no 
play makes John a dull boy,” but is 
there a farmer’s son who will not 
work harder through the day if he 
knows that after the work is done 
there is some pleasure ahead? Now, 
what greater pleasure than to fill the 
auto with his young friends and spend 
a few hours driving along the country 
road? This pleasure is considerable, 
and means much _ to country young 
people. The auto enables the older 
people, the father, mother and chil- 
dren to call on distant neighbors fre- 
quently, and their pleasure is not 
diminished by the thought that the 
horses are tired and ought not to 
be driven. 

Then, again, it means that on Sun- 
day all can attend church, that the 
horses can rest, and the long drive 
not make anyone unpresentable. The 
question most asked me is, can the 
average farmer operate an auto 
buggy? That is very easily answered. 
It is a conceded fact that we have 
no trouble in operating grain or.corn 
binder machines more complicated 
than the up-to-date auto buggy. As 
farm machinery has made farm life 
easy, so will autos now make farm 
life pleasurable, and open up to the 
farmer a new avenue of travel and 
interest. Take it in some rural dis- 
tricts where the snow is so deep that 
it is not practical to run an auto dur- 
ing the winter months, the engine in 
the car can be very easily attached to 
a saw, silage cutter, feed grinder, or 
pump, and made to do the work that 
now is a drawback to country life, 
thus making it a paying investment 
during the winter months. 

Yes, the auto is profitable. It is to 
me and it will be to you when you 
have one of your own. Putting all 
other considerations aside, in the fu- 
ture it will be the strong cord that 
will hold our young people a little 
longer within the family circle and in 
the healthful atmosphere of the coun- 
try, instead of drawing them to the 
overcrowded cities, workshipgeand de- 
stroying pitfalls of city life. 














New York Edition 


This edition of American Agricul- 
turist is. devoted to New York exclu- 
sively. It is edited and printed solely 
for our big family in this state. If 
each and every reader will contribute 
just a’ wee bit we shall make the Old 
Reliable more powerful than ever in 
promoting agriculture and the farm 
home. You can help the editor im 
many ways. Send me the notices of 
your various meetings and reports of 
the striking features; let me have an 
account of what your grange, your 
farmers’ club, your association is do- 
ing; tell me about your community, 
what is happening with you agricul- 
iurally; in short, use the Old Reliable 
American Agriculturist in any direc- 
tion that will push New York farm- 
ing forward. By so doing you’ will 
stimulate farming in your own section 
and maybe set in motion a suggestion 
that will be helpful to others living 
ix other parts of the state, 


Editor American Agriculturist 
Instruction in Poultry Culture 


The department for instruction on 
poultry raising is increasing. This is 
particularly evident in the poultry de- 
partment of the New_York state col- 
lege of agriculture. In spite of the 
more @ifficult entrance requirements 
and thé longer hours now demanded 
of students the attendance has grown 
larger each year. Nothing speaks so 
well as this for the merit of the in- 
struction. The reason that attendance 
is increasing is because of the practi- 
eal nature of the instruction. Students 
with little or no previous experience 
are behefited most because they can 
avoid mistakes beginners almost ‘al- 
ways make; and students with experi- 
ence are able to do better with their 
own flocks on to manage the 
flocks of others at higher salaries 
than they could secure before they 
took the course. All this we have 
learned from correspondence with 
students who took only. the short 
course last winter and from a letter 
written by Prof J. E. Rice, who is in 
charge of the department. As the 
1909-10 short course begins on No- 
vember 30 it will be interesting to 
prospective students to read the com- 
ments a few of last winter’s students 
fiave given American  Agriculturist 
direct, as shownn below: 


What Good the Courses Have Done 


I had kept common farm flocks be- 
fore I entered the poultry course at 
Cornell... My opinion is now that one 
can gain as much knowledge of the 
business in the 12 weeks as he would 
pick up in an ordinary way in ten 
years One of the most valuable fea- 
tures is the careful explanation by the 
lecturers concerning methods, build- 
ings, feeding, etc. Another is the nu- 
merous lectures by successful poultry- 
men in various parts of the country. 
As I have been obliged to return home, 
the course has not as yet done me 
much practical good, but the college 

recommended. me to several positions 
* om poultry farms where.I would have 
secured 25 to 35% more salary than I 
could have secured before I took the 
work. My total expenses were about 
$85, including $5 for books. This is, 
I believe the best irivestment of time 
and money that I have ever made, for 
I would have needed many years: to 
gain the same knowledge..I think the 
course invaluable for both the begin- 
ner and the more experienced poultry- 
man... To the professional, part ‘of it 
would be like learning A B C after 
having learned to read, but the per- 
son who has some experience can get 
more ott of the course than .one who 

has had none, on W. Hunt, Onta- 





sy Ceunty, N Y. 
Previous - taking the poultry 
course at Cornell university, I had no 


experience in poultry raising. On the 
advice of a Successful practical poul- 
tryman I decided to atrend because f 
tad «no Goubt that I would learn a 
great deal in the 12 weeks. The course 
was well worth all it cost.. The best 
— especially for the beginner, 

the practical work and asso‘ta- 
tox with other are. ‘The 
@ourse cost ~~ for the three 


months. This included living and rail- 
way fare and about $15 for books. The 
investment [I consider an excellent one, 
because when I start in business for 
myself the knowledge I have gained 
will keep me from making many mis- 
takes I otherwise would likely make, 
The beginner gets good foundation, 
but I believe that practical poultry- 
men would also gain by attending, be- 
cause their views would be broadened 
and they would go back to their work 
with increased enthusiasm.—|[Charles 
P. Lake, Cape May County, N J. 

I have kept from 100 to 300 head of 
Buff Leghorns for the past ten years, 
have operated various incubators and 
brooders and have had fair success ia 
both hatching and rearing. I took the 
course at Ithaca because I thought I 
could gain more knowledge of ‘he 
business at less cost than I could from 
actual home experience and I am now 
more convinced than ever that I was 
right, because the work is all very 


practical, Each student is assigned a 


pen of fowls te care for and keep a 
record of, to operate an incubator and 
brooder, build trap nests, shipping 
crates, gasoline brooders, etc. I think 
the gasoline brooder a great thing. 
Since returning I have built one for 
myself, but am running it with natu- 
ral gas. I can care for 200 chicks as 
easily, in that as I can 50 in an ordi- 
nary brooder, The scoring and judg- 
ing of fowls.was a very valuable fea- 
ture, but so were many, many othe. 
features of the course.. My expenses 
amounted to $115, of which amount 
$75 was for board; $15 for books, and 
the balance for a good.time. The 
amount could. be greatly reduced. 
Many of the fellows got through for 
$75, and some for as low as 
[G. Earl Joralemon, Chemung Coun- 
ty, NY. 


New York State ¢ Grange Program 


The 87th annual session of the New 
York state grange will be held in the 
city opera house at Watertown Feb- 
ruary 1-4, 1910. Headquarters of the 
grange will be at the New Woodruff 
hotel. It is desirable that visitors 
should book their rooms in advance 
by writing to L. L. Allen of. Water- 
town. Correspondents should staie 
whether they are delegates or officers 
on a standing committee and also as 
nearly as possible their expected time 
of arrival. Immediately on arrival 
they should report at the committee 
headquarters with their credentials. 

Following is the order of business: 
Tuesday, February 1, 9.30, opening of 
the grange in the fourth degree; 
worthy master’s annual address; re- 
port of committee on credentials; an- 
nouncement of committees; distribu- 
tion of delegates’ replies; recess. At 
1.30, reports of secretary, treasurer 
and executive committee and other vf- 
ficers; distribution of ballots for elec- 
tion of officers; naming of committee 
on election. Evening session public, 
under the auspices of Jeffer8on Po- 
mona. 

Wednesday, 9.°9, corrected report of 
committee on credentials; roll call of 
counties for election of. officers; roll 
call of counties for presentation of 
resolutions for reference to commit- 
tee; officers’ reports; report of com- 
mittee on election. . Wednesday, (time 
to be announced) roll cali of counties 
for election (if necessary); roll call 
of counties for presentation of resolu- 
tions for reference; announcements of 
committee chairman; report of stand- 
ing committees. Wednesday evening 
final roll call for resolutions. No res- 
olutions will be received after this call 
to be considered by committees. Good 
of the order. 

Thursday, call to order at 10 o’vlock; 
new business. At 2 o'clock unfin- 
ished busin.ss. Memorial exercises at 
8 p m; chairman of memorial com- 
mittee. Thursday evening at 8 con- 
ferring of the sixth degre at the state 
armery. 





Friday morning at 9.30 report of 
sessions’ committee. Friday afternoon 
at 2 installation of officers; closing 
ceremonies. 

A reduction of a fare and three- 
fifths on the certificate plan from 


points in New York state kas been se- 
cured for persons aitending the meet- 
ing. Ali who are not already imformed 
upon this plan should write to Ira 
Sharp: cf Lowville. chairman ofthe 
executive committee, for a program 
of the meeting. This program gives 
complete directions. 


Mallory, Oswego Co—The weather 
in this locality. has been unusually 
dry this season. The principal crop 
failure was oats, which were not over 
from 25 to 30% of an average crop, 
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- FARMERS 


owing, in a measure, I presume, to 
the extreme dryness while the oats 
were maturing. Winter rye was quite 
good, as it ripened before the dry 
weather occurred. My corn is excel- 
lent, averaging 100 bus ears p acre. 
Buckwheat and potatoes splendid, 
bf crop exceptionally light. 


done well; products away up, but the 
Pastures have been somewhat short. 
Fruit searce. Butter 34c, eggs 35 
{R. E. B. 


Chautauqua, Kennedy Co—Our fall 
work is nearly completed. Fall plow- 
ing is the rule now. One of the largest 
buckwheat crops for years has been 
harvested, and also a fine potato crop. 
All farm produce is high. Good ap- 
ples are scarce and high. Butter is 
quoted at 35c, eggs at most any price, 
potatoes 50c p 


Long Edtty, Sullivan 


Co—Potatoes 


which were a large crop are rotting 
badly. Apples not a good «rop in 
general, but good in some sections. 
They are of an inferior quality. But- 
ter 30 to 37c p Ib, eggs 36c p doz, po- 
tatoes 50c p mu, pork Ite p Ib. Beef 
rather low, considering the price of 


pork. Farmers reducing «stock on ac- 
count of feed prices. 


Savona, Steuben Co—The fall has 
been very open, so there is lots e¢ fall 
ploying being eione. Potatoes were a 
good crop, but a good many were 
frozen In the ground. The apple crop 
is very light and the quality poor. Cat- 
tle are being sold cheap on account cf 
shortage of feed, and butter is very 
high, 35e p Ib. 


Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co—This 
Section has been farmed with a good 
apple crop, bringing $1.50 p bbl. 
Farmers are busy husking corn. Frank 
Lane has built a large addition to his 
cider mill and is grinding night and 


time of year. Farmers are getting a 
lot of plowing done. 


Dickinsen Center, Franklin Co~— 
Harvesting completed. Hay crop about 
half usual yield. Corn 75%, oats and 
barley about normal. Fodder eorn 
an excellent crop. Potatoes gave the 
biggest yield for many years; 300 to 
400 bus p acre. Butter 32c¢ p Ib, eggs 


30c p doz, corn meal $1.70 p 100 Ibs, 
hay $18 p ton. Farm help scarce, 
Good men get $1.25 to $1.50 p day. 


Good men in lumber camps get $40 p 
month with board. Stock coming to 
barn thin in flesh, as the drouth made 
feed short in pastures. 


Winthrop, St Lawrence 
work well along. Nearly 
done. 
The harvest seasun was unusually 
late. Smail grain was very good; corn 
not up to expectations, failing to grow 
good ears. It was too dry during the 
silking and blossoming time. Potatoes 
were a large crop, growing until mid- 
dle of Oct. 


Gansevoort, Saratoga Co—Potatoes 
sell for 50 and 5ic p bu, butter 35e, 
eges 38 to 40c doz. Apples are 
scarce and high. Hay $20 p ton. 


Elk Creek, Otsego Co—Haye had a 
very dry season. No rain to speak of 
for months, ground very hard and 
dry, pastures and meadows as dead as 
in midwinter. Water is quite scarce m 
some localities. Considerable plow- 
ing is being done this fall, especially 
on. stubble ground. Sod ground is most 
too dry te’plow. Flint corn is a poor 
crop. Grain is soft and imperfect. 
Potatoes were quite satisfactory, in 
spite.of the long drouth. One field 
yielded 300 bus p acre. 


Campville, Tioga Co—In conse- 
quence 6f a short hay crop and the 
high price of corn, many cows have 
been sold. Some shipping stations 
are getting only one-half as much 
milk ag one year ago. Potatoes yield- 
ed largely. _Many froze in the ground. 
One man lost 700 bus stored in an out- 
building. Buckwheat is reported the 
largest yield in several years. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co—Weather 


continues. warm, and summertike. No 
full rains ti Farm work well ahead 
Pork ™ a) " p 100 Ibs. Several 


Co—Fall 


ay Corn | 
is ali In the barn and fall plowing is | 
now progressing rapidly. Cows have | 





day. He buys apples hy the car load 
a 25¢ P 100 lbs. Hens are now laying. 

ges 42c, pork 10c, potatoes $1 p bu, | 
penn 90c. 

Lebanen, Madison Co—Farmers are 
‘making ci'er. Good, hand-picked ap- | 
ples sell for $1 p bu, cabbage $8 p ton, 
milk $1.76 p 100 Ibs, butter 38 to 40c 
p lb, eggs 40c p doz, pork llc p Ib. 
Roads are in good condition for this 





all plowing | 
Harvesting and threshing done. | 
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11/ The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCE 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Lin 


RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, write to 


WILBUR McCOY, 


astnheres anne Boge — —- — 




















00 per acre. 
low precs. Produce 
water, 
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to $10 per 
Fortunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 
see farms. They raise big crops of Canta- 
loupes, Cabbege, Tomatoes, String Beans, 
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ACETYLENE LIGHTING PLANT 


Have the home. it, attractive and Put in Colt 


568 


Acety! Gas Then light up the home and enjoy life. 
. 

have done this, you have long seoked beater, more 
@p-to-date light than il. 


Gx 
STANDARD GENERATOR 
Twelve on the market. Not an experiment. Thousands 
oat cone recta, pees, ta 
THESE .ONG EVENINGS 


Don't spoil the wi: ving poor hght. Entertain friends 
io Zour reading und. experience Py Ee oe 
i e eyes. facte, page 
sooklet ik for Booklet P. Address 

J. 8. COLT 86., 23 A BARCLAY ST. EW YORK 
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Look at this 
“Saw-Dust!” 


Made by an Atkins Cross-Cut Saw. The 
teeth are arran to cut the wood, pro- 
ducing this rib ** saw-dust." 
that tears the wood, prod 
saw-dust, twice as hard, 


” Atkins 
Cross-Cut Saws 


through the tree in a jiffy. The blade 

ent und (patented) and tapers 
that it Goesn't ind or stick in the 
wood. Wherever the teeth go, the rest of 
the blade follows easily. Made of the best 
steel ever put into saws. A money-saver 
for any man who values his time, or that 
of his heip. An Atkins saves easily h 
the time and half the labor. 

Buy O ‘be sure our name is on the 
blade. If it doesn’t hold its edge better, 
cut faster and run easier than any other 
make of saw you ever used, take it back 
to the dealer and get your money back. 

Our best saws have “Silver Steel” 
marked on the blade. Our cheaper saws 
are the best value at their price, but are 
not marked “ Silver Steel."” Silver Steel 
is better steei than you'll find in most 
razors. Before buying, see how the biade 
is marked. 

FREE-“" attractive silverine tie pin 

and our ae goes book, 
“The Care of the Saw.” A postal brings 
them free. 


BE. C. Atkins & Co., ine. 
422 Mlinois St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
te if ‘actu: 
Largest Slot oo. a ‘anufacturers 
We make all tyres of Saws—Hand 
Saws, Cross-Cut, Wood, Ey oom 
i Band, Circular, Meat, Metal, 














LWAYS Mention 2° wins any of our adver 
A Ths Sournat wm "| 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
on Editorial Page 








‘this section 


boats have been loaded with potatoes 
and shipped. Price paid $1.50 p bbl. 
Few, if any, apples shipped from this 


vicinity. Quite a large mumber of 
turkeys purchased by speculators 
alive. Fat turkeys dressed bring 25 to 


30c p Ib. Ducks and chickens scarce 
too.” Butter brings 37 to 38c p Ib, and 
fresh eggs almost any price asked. 
Farmers very optimistic. Roads in 
fine condition, 


Ft Edward, Washington Co—Farm- 
ers busy drawing potatoes. Three 
boat loads of 6000 bus each have been 
shipped to the N Y market, while a4 
good many have been drawn to the 
local markets at 50c p bu. A large 
quantity of sulky plows have been 
purchased by the farmers in this vicin- 
ity. They are giving very good satis- 
faction. The ground is too dry to use 
walking plows this fall. 


Ninevah, Broome Co—There is a 
boom in sulky plows in this section. 
Many farmers have purchased one 
this fall. “The ground is too dry for 
fall plowing, and it is claimed by those 
who have used them, that the sulky 
Plow does better work under such 
conditions than the common plows. 


Apalachin, Tioga Co—Farmers have 
finished digging potatoes. The yield 
ranges from 150 to 300 bus p acre, 
but inclined to be overgrown. Buck- 
wheat was a good crop, the yield 
ranging from to 45 bus p acre. 
More wheat and rye sown this fall 
than ever before by at least 33%. 


The Moribund Agricultural Society 
—The executive board of the state 
agricultural society was in  ses- 
sion at Albany recently, with the 
view of reviving interest in the work. 
It'is proposed to secure the co-opera- 
tion of farmers and fruit growers for 
their mutual advantage. 

Gasport, Niagara Co—Potatoes all 
dug, but many of them got frosted in 
the ground, and those have been put 
on the market and reduced the price 
to 40c p bu. Apples all picked and 
most all sold. A few growers have put 
in storage. 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co—Corn 
crop all harvested with a fair yield. 
The apple crop was light and of poor 
quality. New milk cows $50 to $80 
each. Many dry cows and young cat- 
tle have been shipped from Canajo- 
hharie station to West Albany during 
the fall. 

Copenhagen, Lewis Co—Farmers 
have done quite an amount of fall 
plowing. Quite a large amount of po- 
tatoes were frozen, Shippers pay 35 
and 40c p bu. 

Charlotte Center, Chautauqua Co— 
Farm work nearly all cleared up for 
the season. The last crop to harvest 
was cabbage. There was a fair crop. 
None sold, farmers are holding for 
better prices. Apples were a good 
crop, but were hurt by the hard 
freezes in Oct. A large amount of the 
crop went for cider. Potatoes turned 
out much better than .expected, espe- 
cially late varieties. Buckwheat a 
heavy crop and the price: comparative- 
ly low. Hay $10 p ton, potatoes 45c p 
bu, buckwheat $110 p 100 Ibs, butter 
80c, apples 50c, pork, dressed, 10c, 
eggs 32c,.@airy cows $25 to $30. 

Penfield, Monroe Co—Eggs and but- 
ter very scarce and high in price. 
Poultry is in good demand, geese and 
turkeys retail from 28 to 25c p Ib, 
fowls 18 to 20c. 

Reduced Rates to Institutes—The 


Delaware and Hudson railroad has 
notified Prof R. A. Pearson, commis- 
sioner of agriculture, that reduced 
rates will be Offered for farmers’ in- 


stitutes to be held during Dee 
at West Chazy, Moores Junction, 
Schenevus, Morrisonville, Putnam, 


Seward, Barnersville, Wadhams, Crown 
Point, White Hall, Salem, Sidney, 
Cambridge and Glen Falls. 


Belmont, Allegany Co—-Gows going 
into winter quarters rather thin. Many 
cows have been shipped to. Monroe Co 
this fall. Good cows are selling from 
$5 to $10 each higher than they did 
a month ago, and the price steadily 
advancing. Cheese factories are all 
running yet, and the price of cheese 
remains good. 


Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co—In 
of St Lawrence Co _ it 
would seem that our farm work has 
been behind all summer except as to 
the real necessary work to be done in 
securing and harvesting crops as ma- 
tured even in getting the potatoes out 
of the ground. 


QUEBEC 


St Dennis, Quebec—We have had a 
very good crop of apples. Many of 
them fell prematurely. The price has 
beer about 50c p bu. The quality is 
only fair. 


ONTARIO 


Port Burwell, Elgin Co—Apples are 
a good crop and the buyers and pack- 
ers are kept very busy for severai 
weeks. The price is $1 to $1.25 and 
$1.50 p bbl, according to quality. 
There are also a large quantity suit- 
able for peelings sold in bulk deliv- 
ered at the car for 50c p 100 Ibs, also 
a quantity of cider apples at 25c p 100 
Ibs. Cheese factories are closing down 
for the season with a good outfit of 
first-class cheese and selling at good 
prices. Cows are milking good and 
fall pasturage is good. All sown grain 
yielded an average crop except fall 
wheat, which was ‘a heavy crop in 
most places. Some fields yielded as 
high as 40 and 45 bus p acre. The po- 
tato crop was a little above the aver- 
age, while the early sorts were almost 
a failure and are selling. at 60c p bu. 
Live hogs are worth $7.50 p 1 lbs, 
and are quite scarce. Even small pigs 
are selling at $2 to $3 each. , 


Letters from the Hop Growers 


About 40,000 Ibs of hops were sold 
on this street at 25@35c p Ib, the lat- 
ter figure being for the last sale. 
About the same quantity of hops re- 
mains in growers’ hands. They are 
holding for 40c.—[H. L. S., Hamil- 
ton, N Y. 

Very few hops left, and there is no 
uneasiness on the part of present 
holders. M. J. Hiney recently sold his 
crop for 33c. D. C. Langer sold his 
crop for 34c. Choice grades are firmly 
held at 36@38c.—[{J. H. M., Central 
Bridge, N Y. 

There remain ‘in growers’ hands in 
Ontario county 200 bales of the 1909 
hop crop. The last sale was at 30c. 





‘ The ‘highest price paid to growers was 


36c. Farmers are inclined to hold at 
present, believing that the price will 
go back to 35 The hop grower who 
is a seller when there is a buyer comes 
out on the top of the heap.—[M. A. 
C., Bristol Center, N Y. 

I find that not more than 100 bales 
of hops remain in the hands of either 
buyers or growers in this town. This 
amount is equally divided, both par- 
ties holding for speculation. In the 
adjoining town of Middleburg there 
are about 500 bales, as some large 
growers there are holding their crops. 
The only recent sale in the county was 
& small crop which went at 34c. Never 
in the history of the county has there 
been such a close cleaning up as at 
the present time. The prices offered 
range from 31@35c p Ib. Buyers are 
firm and growers equally so.—([C. L. 
A., Schoharie, N Y. 

Market price here is 34@35c p 1b; 
growers are inclined to hold at these 
figures.—[R. D., Cobleskill, N Y. 

About 300 bales of hops were. sold 
last week, bales still in growers’ 
hands in this county. Market very 
guiet. Only one company buying in 
this town.—[J. D. H., Malone, N Y. 

The output of beer in the U § dur- 
ing the month of Oct decreased 194,- 
000 bbls, compared with Oct, 1908, as 
indicated by the report of the internal 
revenue commission relative to the 
barrel tax. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Nov: 29—On light re- 
ceipts last week the cattle market 
showed more strength, closing with 
all grades and .sorts selling 10@25c 
higher than at the opening of the 
week. Today there were 42 cars of 
eattle and 1460 calves on sale. Steers 
in light supply and firm to 10c higher; 
bulls were steady to strong; cows firm 
to 10@15c higher. Veals ruled firm to 





25c higher; barnyard and western 
calves were strong; the pens were 
cleared early. Common to barely 


prime steers sold at the extreme range 
of 4.75@7 p 100 Ibs, including N Y 
state steers, 830 to 1115 Ibs, 4.75 @5.50, 
9 cars Va, 930 to 1650 Ibs, 5@7, car of 
Pa, 1097 Ibs, 6.35, a car of Ky, .1258 
Ibs, 6.80, 2+ cars Ill, 1190 to 1200 Ibs, 
6.25@6.50. Oxen sold at 3.50@5, bulls 
8.50@5, and little yearling bulls 3@ 
8.25, cows and heifers 2.15@4.75, veals 
7@10.50, culls and throwouts 4.50@ 
6.50, barnyard calves 3@4.75, western 
4.25 @ 5.75. 
Sheep held up firm last week, closin 

steady for all grades; lambs advanced 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 





an 
easier feeling later in sympathy with 
lower prices at other markets. Today 
there were 30 cars of stock on sale. 
Sheep were in fair demand and a trifle 
firm; lambs active and firm to 10@1lic 


25c Wednesday, but there was 


higher, quality considered. Two cars 
in late were held over.. Common to 
choice sheep sold at $3@5 p 100 lbs, 
culls 2.50@2.75, common to prime 
lambs 6.50@7.85, culls 4@6.25, year- 
lings 5@6.. Top price for N Y state 
lambs 7.85, for Pa lambs 7.75, O 7.50, 
Vt 7.25@7.62%. 

Hogs were in very light supply after 
Monday of last week, but there was 
no quotable advance in prices up to 
the close. Today there were about 
430 hogs on sale. The market was 
firm on Buffalo amd western advices 
and light choice heavy hogs quotable 
at 8.15@8.35 p 100 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 

Trading was fairly active in all 
parts of the city last week, with prices 
generally steady. Offerings downtown 
were liberal, with many choice -har- 
ness horses going under the hammer 
at Madison Square Garden. Good to 
choice commercial horses continued 
the leading sellers. Choice’ heavy 
drafters are quoted at $300@400 
head, chunks weighing 1100 to 1 
Ibs, 200 OTe aqhOOt sound second- 
handers 100@ 

At Buffalo, Nov 29—Cattle receipts 
today 210 cars. Market steady. Prime 
steers $6.65@7 p 100 Ibs,-veal calves 
6@10.25. Sheep and lambs receipts 
115 cars. Top lambs 7.75, sheep 3@5, 
yearlings 5.35@6.50. Hog receipts 125 
cars. Medium and heavy hogs 8.40@ 
8.45, Yorkers 8.30@8.35, pigs and light 
hogs 8.10@8.20. 


New York Grange Notes 


Last week the annual meeting of 
the Discover club of Webster grange 
was held in the grange hall, with 120 
present at the banquet. Mrs Martha 
Van Rensselaer of Cornell university, 
guest of honor, delivered an after- 
dinner speech. The club, which is 
three years old, was organized under 
the auspices of the state agricultural 





‘department, .and now has a member- 


ship of 184. ‘The following members 
were appointed as a committee to act 
with the officers in arranging a pro- 
gram.of study in domestic science for 
the following year: Mrs J. Barrett, 
Mrs Rose Whiting, Mrs W. D. Jones, 
Mrs Dufay Wright and Mrs Thomas 
Wright. Officers elected are, presi- 
dent, Mrs Leaty; vice-president, Mrs 
W. H. Stokes; secretary, Mrs Charles 
Haddon; corresponding secretary, Mrs 
Woodhull; treasurer, Mrs D. Whaling. 

At the next meeting of Honeoye 
Falls grange, No 6, in Monroe county, 
Dr C. F. Otis will talk on X-rays, and 
Mrs Cora. Tyler on Woman's work in 
the home. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 4%c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone, or $2.01 delivered in 
New York. The cool snap of last 
week shortened up the supply te such 
an extent that the dealers were seek- 
ing surplus milk at almost any price 
in sufficient quantities to supply their 
trade, They are wondering where they 
will obtain enough when real winter 
comes, 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ended Nov 27 were: 








Milk Cream 

TBVAG .'v'n.0uis0s cccanesvascgahiae, mia 
Susquehanna ...........10,994 240 
West Shore ............11,4380 440 
Lackawanna ......ees: 49,500 1,200 
N Y C (long haul) .....51,865 2,100 
N Y C (Harlem) ....... 1,000 500 
CEE. cs ntanseeb ovauc ts 41,618 1,525 
Lehigh valley ..........25,6 36 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 2,000 105 
New Haven ....... Fevers ® 155 
Other sources .......... 2,500 120 
Total -»+-282,874 9,368 





At Albany, grain firm, corn 72@T4c 

bu, oats 44@46c, rye 77@S0c, bran 
$04.25 p ton, linseed meal 32.50@33, 
middlings 25@29, corn medi 27.50@28, 
timothy hay 15@18, milch cows 25@ 
65 ea, cmy tub butter 28@3lc p tb, 
prints 30@34c, dairy 26@30c, f c¢ 
cheese 16% @17c, fresh eggs 38@50c 
p doz, live fowls 14@15c p 1b, chicks 
14@15c, dressed fowls 15@16c, pota- 
toes 1.75@2 p bbl, white onions 1@ 
1.10, apples 2.50@4 p bbl. 


At Rochester, wheat $1.15@1.20 p 
bu, rye 73@75c, corn do, oats 43@45c, 
cabbage SOS » ton, onions 58@60c p 
bu, potatoes 40@50c, turnips 30@40c, 
pea beans 2@2.10, apples 2@2.75 p 
bbl, dairy butter @2c p I, 
cheese 17c. 











THE LIVE STOCK MARKET @- 


G@ATEST quecarnons Fe FOR BEST OFFERINGS 














antic Cattle Hogs Sheep 

™ 1900 | 1908 1909 | 1908 1900 | 1908 
.25 ($7.65 |$8.25 |$6.15 

Hew fvork |*r30 6.40 | 825) 6.10] 450 | 425 

70) —/|8390| —i5a/ — 

850 | 6.75 | 8.10] 5.95 | 5.50 | 4.00 

Fitobase?| S50 6.25 | 8.25) 6.10 | 5.00 | 470 














At QOhicago, receipts of cattle are 
somewhat larger under prevailing 
prices, which are firm as _ recently 
quoted. Receipts at six leading tt ie 
now show a shortage of about 1 
“head, compared with the correspond- 
ing period last year. Quality also 
shows improvement, and prices, there- 
fore, have improved for some of-the 
$3506 des. Choice to prime steers 
25, good to choice steers 7.40 
retid good to choice beef cows 4@ 
5, good to choice ‘heifers 4.50@6, 
butcher bulls 4@4.75, selected feeders 
§@5.25, good te choice calves 8@8.50. 

Market continues to show strength 
under small supply. Receipts of hogs 
at 11 markets east and west from Jan 
1-Dec 1 show 2 shortage of nearly 5% 
million head, compared with the 
corresponding period in 1908. In spite 
of the strength of the American \nar- 
ket, the Liverpool market for pro- 
visions has developed easy tendencies. 
Choice heavy hogs are quoted at $8.20 
@8.25, light mixed 7.90@8.05, choice 
light 8@8.10, good to cheice pigs 7 
@ 7.60. 

Lambs have.been the center of in- 
terest of late. The supply has not been 
very hedvy, and prices have advanced 
under a good demand. Some grass- 
fed lambs originally sold at $7@7.10 p 
100 Ibs. There is a good demand for 
choice grade, eastern feeders being 
anxious to fill their barns. Sheep are 
strong, westerns being quoted 10@15c 
higher. Feeding shee are scarce. 
Good to choice lambs 7.25@7.85, feed- 
ing lambs 6.75@7.10, good to choice 
yearling wethers 6@7, good to choice 
ewes, light weight 4.50@4.75, breeding 
ewes 5@5.25. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 

















STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
Spot 1909 | 1908 | 1900 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
on I 
oy OU A Be a 
Boston. .| — — |. |. | am |i 
Toledo .. | 1.21 | 106/ 61 J 50 
Ge: (1815 3 ate |S 
Liverpool {1.18 | 1.14 84 [103 |— | — 








At Chicago, the grain markets have 
averaged dull su far as the speculative 
branch of the trade is concerned, 
while the cash movement exhibited 
liberal volume. Wheat prices were 
without important change, holding 
reasonably well, with occasional 
spurts of strength. Influential news 
was lacking. Exports of wheat and 
flour were moderate, but not of suffi- 
cient volume to appreciably help 
prices. Foreign crop and market news 
was colorless; a German crop report 
indicated better condition of autumn 
sown wheat than a year ago; crop 
news in Europe generally not particu- 
larly interesting and hints of unfavor- 
able conditions in Argentina. The 
standard grade to be delivered any 
time this month sold at Chicago better 
than $1.09 p bu, under temporary 
speculative support, but later sagged 
to 1.06. No 2 red winter in store was 
nominally 10c premium. 

Corn was quiet and steady in tone, 
weather somewhat unsettled and not 
wholly favorable to curing and mar- 
keting. This brought out some sup- 
port, but of a listless character. The 
cash trade was liberal, based on 68% 
@64c p bu for No 2 in store, with Dec 
slightly better than 60c. 

In oats, the market was withont 
change, demand fair on cash =e 
speculation dull. Standard oats in 
store salable re oS 40@4lc p bu, 
Dec 39c, May 41@42c 

Barley offerings have been some- 
what restricted, and this helped out 
the situation in an otherwise dull 
market. Maltsters were rather indif- 
ferent, buying at 57@66c p bu. Feed 
grades in fair demand at 50@55c. 

Offerings of grass seeds were mea- 
ger and the market was dull. Prime 
timothy 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


clover 14@ 14.25, Kot FRO 1.50@1.75, 

German millets 1.25 

At New York, cash wheat is easier 
in tone, No 2 red winter being quoted 
at $1. 26%, spot domestic basis No 1 
northern Duluth 1.17%. Corn is easier 
in sympathy with wheat and rather 
slow, No 2 being quoted at 72%c ele- 
vator. Oats without feature, natural 
white selling at 44% @46c, white 
clipped 45% @48%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 
She Yates Set 


<p gee 








ier a = ine oe woually eocured. 
Beans—Market rather slow, espe- 
cially for marrow beans. Medium and 


pea beans unchanged. Choice mar- 
row $2.85 p bu, “9 2.25@2.27 
choice pea beans 2.25, red kidney 
yellow eye 3.15 @3.20. 


Cran berries—Market very dull, 
holders disinclined to make conces- 
sions in order to force sales. A few 
fey varieties selling up to $7. Market, 
however, is quotable as follows: Late 
Cape Cod $5@6.50 p bbl, fey early 
black 4.75@5, Jersey 4.25@4.75. 

At Boston, cranberries have been 
enough to supply demand, 

ut they do not improve in price, 
though temporarily firmer in 2 


Cape Cod fcy late $6.50@7 p bbl 
early 5.50@6, fair to eed A DO@s. 
crates 2@2.50. 


Dressed Meats—Offerings of dressed 
calves are light, prime veal commands 
13% @l4c p Ib, dressed hothouse 
lambs $8@10 p carcass, country 

{To Page 571.] 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
963-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns, 
advance. he it noe “eatiehed: 

| Circular free. GRANT MOYER. Fort Plain, N Y. 





Se a as. aes | large ones, $5 pair, 
$7.50 if taken own Leghom, turkey 
S ekin ducks, Rc C Brown horns. CLEON 








ae | QA 


(25] 669 
OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 





FIVE HUNDRED strong young men wanted im- 




















SWART, Route 80, Jamestown, mediately for semen or brakemen on al railroad: 
Good ceount increasing ~ 88 ; 
wos c oe seeeoey ee, and 30 | sent to positions last two months; $75- "5-$106 <3 
—— Fe. pe : laying — stra, ating a hight, 
ARMM, Lebenon | Send mp. WAY ASSOCIATION, Roo 
Sorines, N ee 227 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, New York. * 
TURKEYS—Bronze, Black, Buff, White, Naragan- WANTED—Young men; ratlroad firemen. brake- 
sett; Muscovy ducks; 10 chickens; cheap before | men. electric motormen and conductors; bundreas 
Dec 20. Write CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. put to work; = ~ ~- month; experience un- 
- . application blank and map of roads 
SILVER a We mish ou wines New a Be ri . Y winwat a? is give age Tih peadiion 
i SR . oe nne Write wan rAY C vo 
J. REEPMEYER, Craig, Schenectady Co. NY. ~ 44° Bo 
pcan The profits yours New a t 
SILVER EACED Wyandottes exclusively; prize . Ne ae tll proven TR 
winners; nine yea experience; cockerels $5, pullets | then My your money. Write for nstration. 
$3, trios $10. w “.. YARNELL, Freeport, 0. CLEAN COMB CO, Dept C, Racine, Wis. 
BRONZE TORKETS iy 25- LEARN SLAG APHY— Wine and wireless sys- 
hens. Winners ge — ee Stamp. | tems. Positions guaranteed. Catalog free. EAST. 
WOLF, Seneca Falls. 3 N Y. ERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa 
tte Come Brown jahemn eochuals and Mam- SALESMAN in every county for est de 
Toulouse geese. Prices right. G. L. BOND, | seeds. Permanent traveling position Af = 
R ED No 1, Geneva, N ¥, ing ability. Coss SKEDMEN, Franklin, Mass. 





PURB-BRED TURKEYS and poultry; select stock; 
satisfaction circular free.’ FAIRVIEW 
FARM. Shrewsbury, Pa. 





HENS, COCKERELS. Barred Rock, White Wyan- 
dotte, Grand birds. Prices reasonable. MISS CLARA 
SMITH, Croxton, Va. 


WINNERS AND BREEDERS—Rocks, Red 





Lang- 











shans, een cheap. FRANK HARBAUGH, Mid- 
dleburg, Md. . 

BUFF gurmours ROCKS—C farm-raised 
cockerels for sale. DR WM G. MOYER: Quaker- 
town, Pa. 

22 THOROUGHBRED Single Comb White Leghorn 
eo. good laying strain. WM COFFIN, Bellona, 

20 SILVER LACED Wryandottes for sale, $1.50 
“| seh Bs edge stock. CHAS RHOADES, Douglas- 





BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, Lag > qeees 
bred-to-lay strains. NELSON'S, Grove 


one ae 54 TURKEYS and Shorthorn bull 
SPROW & SLEMMONS, Claysville, Pa. 


4 B C BROWN LEGHORN Suo-oper gid hens 
with kerel, $5. 8S. LITTLE, Clyde, N 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word . 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


FAXES DEPARTMENT & cn Ge aan tle 








able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
ss gt a e- . you can town” anything 
sell or exchange. 


wish 
"THE 





BLACK LANGSHANS—One cock, 3 hens for sale, 
39. CHAS RHOADS, Dougiassville, Pa. 





GLE and Rose Comb R I BR cockerels, $2 each. 
aronge SEELEY, Conneautville, Pa. 


CHOICE WHITE e's cockerels, $1. R. D. 
FANCHER, Cattaraugus, N Y 


FOR SALE—Mammoth Bronze turkeys. AMOS 
WELCH, Madison, N Y. 


WHITE HOLLAND turkeys. 8 EB. KILGOUR, 
Rockville, Md. 


HIDES AND FURS 


RIDES—We pay highest Late ea Lj xen and 
skins. Freight paid on shipmen pounds. 
Write for tags and prices. PENNSYLVANEA’ HT HIDE 
& LEATHER CO, Scranton, Pa. 




















SKUNK, ee | 1, = 4 No 2, $2.50; No 3, $1.25; No 
60c. Min fox‘and muskrats wanted. 
PHILIP LINSREY Pine Plains, N Y. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


SKUNK, MUSKRAT and other furs wanted at 
once. Write to ANDREW MEST, Reading, Pa. 








ba AGENTS WANTED 





AGENTS—Ir I knew your name, I would send 
our = sample outfit free this very minute, 
me start you In a profitable business. You do not 
need one cent of capital. Experience unnecessary; 50 

Premiums. 





per eent profit. Credit given. ~ 

paid. Chance to win $500 in gold extra. Every ma 

and woman should write 2 a free outfit. yay 

BLACK, Pres, 374 Beverly - Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS—$5_ daily coiling = Handy Tool, 12 

articles nT & lier. Sample free 

|e a COMPAN 453 Third St, Day- 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 








500 ACRE FARM—1I9 cows, 55 sheep, horse and 
tools, all sacrificed for $7700; 500 bbis apples in sea- 
son, 200-acre heavy growth of timber and wood; 2 


acres spring fed pasture, grows tons of corn and 
potatoes, and cuts 100 tons hay. For full 

traveling instructions, see 173, 

Buyers’ Guide, No 28." E. A. STROUT 

Desk 1096, 47 West 34th St, Cor Bway, a 





800-ACRE STOCK FARM—®% houses, ba 3 
silos* beautiful lawn; on macadam road; fia 








pew; 8 ear loads cement one in stable floors ; 
for (200 head of, stock; cream shipped to Now" York, 
wa l— wns. o00; 1-3 cal Saas Ot pericu 
ne, cheap farm. ‘Ss FAR GENCY, 
Owego, Tioga Co, N Y. ns 
EXCHANGE— — property near town, all 
improvements, 15 land, barn, house, 
t condition. “Por good farm, 1 ecres, not 
over mile a town and R BR station. cars 
pass hourly X 295, Greenwich, N Y. 
MARYLAND FARM for sale—Best and cheapest 
one ever offe s tee climate, fertile soll, good grass 


and truck farm. For full particulars, address SAM- 
UEL P. WOODCOCK, " 

$2800 BUYS a good 82-acre farm, good 9-room 
house and two barns, R F PD and telephone, five 
miles from Binghamton; terms easy. NIGHT'S 
REAL ESTATE AGENCY, Whitney Point, N Y. 


SPLENDID improved farm, 


Salisbury, Wicomico Co, Md 








329 acres, near ey 














it; great bargain, $7000. ra “acre i 
Lafayette RAW FURS—I pay highest pri Write for price | 9% 
439 Street, New York — nk tet gg Ba ie ee farm at. station, i800. ie ETTe MANN. 
LIVE STOOK MISCELLANEOUS TO LEASE—Two excellent tobacco plantations i 
Qe a > " Deren . —~ me ~ sonny. Veeaie, bo Bam have cay tal 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST, perfect safety to | @ stock equip. Apply - « NES. 
FOR SALE— Is, relatives Of | principal, a share in profits Saxe, Va. 








et Se toe FB, press paid, for a 
few hours of —e Stamp. =. —- rs. 
PENNA BERKSHIRE Fannettsburg, 





home, 
c. NIXON, 

















gee 1a geen Ohio be 
boars, sows bred; 3 rs’ experience. 
Box A, Lebanon, Ohio. 

B. 8. DETRIC of we be 4 
horn cattle, P stock 
sale. Sugar Run, sat 

FOR SALE—One régistered Chester White 
nine months old. E. FARRINGTON, Banatashs 
Springs, N Y. 

yg —~ Shropshi , OF swine; 
prise winhers, JESSE f CARRIER, Fultof, ‘NY. 

RED POLLED calves and offered 
Springdale farm. E. J. ‘ADAMS. Adams Basin. r 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES—Write booklet. 
HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, 

Lanes Be neraqvap 
tra fine stock. 


for 
N Y. 





lish Yorkshire swine. Ex- 
BRADLEY. 


CRORE, ed Ontord. hee. all ages, both sexes. 








Cc. B. BOWEN, Attica, N ¥ 
LARGE  -  ~ ~~ pigs. ROBERT 
D. EDDY, Cattara’ N Y. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 





» and availability 
ayy BP RR a t. 
Tis is what we have accomplished for our security 
quarter of a century—an unrivaled record. 


President 
New York City. 


—s mark your shipping cords and stationery 
stamp. Name =, i Ly = 

wat inking pad 35 cents a foe ent datix 
ie” 








$1100 BUYS 48 acres land, 2-story house, barn, 
$500 worth of standing timber; terms easy. LEWIS 
FARM AGENCY, Candor, Tioga Co, N Y. 


GOOD FARMS. All sizes, reasonable prices. Nearly 
all parts of New York state. Catalog free. NORTH- 
ERN REALTY CO, Syracuse, N Y. 








CHEAP panies and how t get ao For infor- 
mation, address CHAS E. SARTGES, Cressman, 
Bucks Co, Pa. 





stamp ee tn eents. -_ "RIVERHEAD 
STAMP . Riverhea 

TWO BEAUTIFUL ART LINEN centerpieces. Wild 
rose —. ey designs. — two doilies, all for only 
16 troduce new cata — Ht I. 
REMI. CARD & & | co, 0, Dept td Springfield. 


DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


i Ri avy BROKEN beagle and _ rabbit 
hou good hunters. Stamps for reply. AMBROSE 
TAYLOR" West Chester, Pa. 


PURE HOMER PIGEONS for sale. Prices free. 
HARRIS STUMP, Rowe 3, Pine Grove. Pa 


taaes doz, $4.50 pair. CHAS FOSTER, 








Wallington. 





CHOICE 
Edwards, N 


COLLIES, cheap. 


a and open females, A. J. GILSON, 





NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


POTATOES—Beauty, Carman, Cobbler, Giant, 
vest, Longfellow, Mountzin. Murphy, ory 
Rose, Wonder, 
Fishers, 





. By 
Righty Varieties. CHARBLES FORD, 


New York. 





fruit and 


ALIFO) ragus roots, 
- SAMUEL C. DE COU, 


IRNIA privet, aspa 
shade trees. Catalog free. 
Moorestown, N J. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


ULTRY RANDS—% for ‘et 50, 100, 750; 
146. a Sables furnish FRANK nds. Mon- 
tague. 





Mass. 











was salable at $3.75 p 100 ibs, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


MONEY maven by the’ Roy swing stanchion, 
made to fit ~~ reasonable. A pleasure 








gem ingueey for price and booklet. ROY 





You Want 


to inject new life into your farm 
work, get things going so that they 
will virtually take care of themselves 
and bring you a continually increasing 
income. Then you ought 


To 


— 
constantly keep yourself on the alert 
for opportunities of increasing your 
wealth at the smallest possible cost 
and at the same time take no chances. 
The columns above represent wide- 
open opportunities of making good 
money on a small investment. Use 
the Farmers’ Exchange department 








and you'll 
Prosper 
“Ady Brought Me About All the Or- 


ers I Could Fill” 
American Agriculturist, New York 
City. -Gentlemen; The term of my 
adv in Farmers’ Exchange in your 
paper has expired and now I wish to 
thank you for the display you made 
of it. It brought me many. orders— 


about all I could fill—[{Wm Minsker, 





Dauphin, Pa. 
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"ADVERTISEMENT 


!_ “How Can I Make 


LISTEN! More Money on My Farm?”,, 


That's just the question which confronts you now 
The Question is: How Can It Be Done? 
An intelligent answer to that question is worth real money to you 


rill Answer that Question and I Won’t 
Charge You a Cent For It Either 


ERE is the farmer’s road to bigger profits—this year and every year. The illustrations speak vol- 

umes for themselves. But look at the PROOF and I’ve got even better than that for you. Corn 

—corn and ‘more of it means cash—cash and more of it. As much as a quarter more of it in profits 

if you'll take the experience of thousands of farmers who are writing me like the letters below—the first 

PROOF. With Corn—or any kind of grain, or crop, no matter where you live, or what your farm is like, 

it’s the same story, if you’!] take the advice of the most successful farmers in the country today. Take 

advice—I don’t ask you to take mine alone. Here is my share—what ’Ill do for you. 

Here’s the second PROOF—I’ Il give you 12 months to prove out these facts if you'll write 
me a postal. 


You can start at once at my risk for30 days. But I'll first prove to you by hundreds of 
letters like these below, just what you can start and do right now to make the most money 
on your farm this yeag—for 12 months from now and on into 1910 and year after year if 


a you ll do it. President 
My New Clincher Proposition to You 


you. If you do these things I can make you money: 
First, get that postal card in to me, and then, 


570 ~—s« [26] 






























Here is how to make the extra money 
First. Get your name into me. Don’t Wait until to- 


morrow. Doiteven before you startouttodoyourchores. second, prove for yourself that the Galloway Spreader 
Second. Pick ont from my Big Galloway Manure is the best spreader ever made by human genius. 
Spreader Catalog, which I’ll send you Free, any spreader thousand farmers have already stamped their 

you want out of my big line of five different Styles and . K.onit. That ought to be proof —_ h. 

sizes a my Complete Steel Truck Spreader. The concern, whether manufacturer, order house, 


agent or dealer, who says anything  Qoueeney to the 
merits of the Galloway Spreader, are eitherignorant and 
don’t know what they are talking about or are deliber- 
ane lying and misrepresenting ourgoods. hose word 

id you rather take? The word ry; forty thousand 


. Here is the new part—and I repeat it again in 
fall. If at the end of twelve months after you-. nee 
spreader, it isn’t a paying investment to you, I will 
you back your money and you send me back m Sy? *P 

How’s that for a proposition? Could I do it ifI i ian’t 


have the spreader and knew what I was talking abo: ers who have my machine or the word of 
No—never in the —. some dealer or agent, who will simply say anything 
Could ing and selling these that comes into his mind, because I stand between him 


advertis' 
by the thousands if they were not head and 
shoulders better than anything else? Ask any man who 
has used one what he thinks of them. 


There are just two things I want to impress on 


anda ron of.from $25 to 
Zoe today and get my new, personally signed 
tion. 






waste of money to leave your 
in a pile as to throw your crop away. 










4. I am Telling a Million Farmers 
About This and I’m Going to Prove It 






Office Thousands More 
Theos. $1,000 in Cash Paid if One is 
not Genuine 







a If it is not a paying invest- 
meat I’ll give you back your 
money; you give me back 


my spreader 
Is It Light Draft? 


“Often pu 










I Have Never Met Any of These Men, They simply 
Saw My Advertisement and Ordered 






James Munro, Patterson, N. D. ‘*‘The minute I saw your 5. J. Woodring, Chester, Okla. “Have $1000 worth of ma- 
machine work I knew it was all and evena great deal more than Chinery. Your spreader is best tool on the place.** 
ou claim for it. Neighbors who have seen it claim it isthe Frank Paige, Slayton, Minn. ‘It has paid 


Shaws these a Conrpnre With $125 Spreaders? 


Hans M. Johnson. Parkston, Minn. pe 5 —_— \not trade my for itselfiion my +. F Stice Mt it with my small 


different “Slike ween bas best. 
haul with two horses. Fut it on any old wagon. 


Oswego, Kans. 
for ony ess W. hatin iteetanth anied tise” a they ever saw. Force feed simply immense. Leaves pasture pK hn, Does good Mn my Have always used the —_— 
used a—. nice clean bott lo: much best. If to dozen more 
endaen Conthart thiek ob cent poy aoe Peter Boysen, Schleswig, Iowa. ‘‘Got my horses on a trot. How Does It Work? pees ge Se Galloways.” going "ea more they 
C.C. Joh Morrison, Mo. een in it with — itin gear, Failed to break machine. Test enough Ralph Hovis, Clintonville, Pa. ‘Was C. Carlson, Haddon, Kans. ‘*Loads handier than big four 
PR eM my aa x me. Would not trade mine for any other make for three with the thoroughness with which it did its oan horse machine. All I’ need is plug team and 16 year old boy.” 
G. A. Ents, Newton, Kans. ‘‘It spreads evenly any kind of renscas. ist. Cost only half. 2d. Get strong set of running john Kasmeir, Shawnee, Okla. ‘‘It is a master re its line of - J. W. Sandusky, Ohio. two horses of 1100 
manure with two horses as good as any, $125 spreager with four." fears at low price and still save $20 om oe eek ecaree hs P a jie ad Sa, thao play te ten the Galloway. » while ther manure manure spreaders 
ly use spreader with two horses runsing gea: le, Jr., Seguin, Texas. *“* ave suemnd yet end make t the 
Ewaldt Redman, Wanatah, Ind. Your spreader certainly desi rotten mallet ad 4 5 mo Gus 
F y 


ed what you said, We tried a———spreader last spring. ire." para AY “*A success in every way. Used 
ldn't do anything with fit. It cut down eight inches ena Lighes draft, can 
cou 


Is It a Money Maker? twelve inches & 
H. Cross, Spaulding, lowa, “Best investment in farm bs 4 — 


t pull it ith toughest 


“Used it this winter when W. 


x Gilmore, Waterloo, ill. “ 
M machinery I ever made.’ v. Beyer, Mausdale, Pa. ‘“‘Best machine I ever saw D Need R , 
are couldn’ | Rag ed -magy > **t can haul as much. M. B. Sparlin, Seneca, Mo. ‘‘Spreader all right. Would not out a It Many 
menure with it as any $125 spreader."* sell it for ten. times what it cost if I ey get euutiaes. GA. ~- * Newtn Baw. 2 nok . all around and a }. a eid 
A. Hush, McCune, Kans, ‘‘Hauled 100 loads last winter. machine for any kind of farmer, for large or small."’ Fred J. Bowen, Longford, K: "It never cost cent 
Does It Come Up to All Our Claims? me hay made double. ‘Think it will pay it if you don’t have but H. Guthberson, Gladbrook, Iowa. ‘Works fine. rs or minute's trouble. Hauled all ings of manure."” 
» N, Dak. given me a bit 


“*Used hardest kind of feed 50 loads to haul out a year. Can't 


john J. Houtz, Merwin, Mo. 
Price is right," 


Spreads 
beat Galloway for good all kinds of manure better than any spreader I ever saw. So 
best to break or clog it by overloading and work and wear. compared with other 


manure. Tried simple, n i to get out of repair as of trouble, Hauled out 
placing load to disacd Found itdid workas J. W. Carter, Amite, La. “‘By using spreader you do more spreaders.’ James W. Anderson, Kans. ‘“Thereis nothing 
265 loads with- work, haul more Joads and increase value of manure three-fold. Ernest Neteca, Chanute, Kans. ‘“‘Could not do any better. to get of place or ‘wear out."* 
On my 140 loads saved $140 in labor and increased value over Surprised at the way it does its work and easy draft. Neigh- john J. Houtz, Merwin, Mo, ‘Tried my best to break or 
**Found it exactly as repre- hand spreading."’ bors think best ever seen.’ it i overloading. It did ~4 work as represented." 
D. M. Miller, Warrensburg, Mo. R. A. Jongwoord, Litchville, N.D. ‘“‘Compiete suc W. Banfield, *“There docs got seem to 
**Will do all that Wm. commercial fertilizers you can scratch up. Several advantages over other spreaders. Can be loaded in ia bara, 





odiet: V. Bradley, Rockville, Mo. 
“E C. Courtney, Ackerland, Kans. 


**Would not give it for all 


It works to a T, be anything to wear out about it. Have not been out Scts. for 


Galloway says and more. Would not purchase any other kind."’ Draft is light. Fits any wagon. Will pay for itself in one year, + orses handle it with ease. Boy can operate it with ease.’ I Ot 
Herman Walker, Avon, S. D. ‘You can't recommendittoo J. B. Baker, Rushville, any **Potatoes top dressed. Mace B. Clary, are, Neb. ‘Works as well as the oo eneas . Oban, Laveen, S. Dak. ‘Used it two years. Never 
high. It is all you say it is in catalog."’ nearly 25 bu. to the acre more than those not top dressed. eqeeael it and more. Least expensive spreader I w of."* ween a nickel's 


THE FARMERS OF AMERICA ARE WITH ME ON THIS 
I Can and I Wil me Hactory that Can, Make an So Them Wot 8 


oway 
the Factory that Can Make Them and It Shail_—_t Can Sell Them if I Make 
the Price and I Am Doing It. My Price is Based on thie Quantity. 
price direct to your station—freight prepaid on 30 Days’ Free Trial and 12 Months’ 
asta Test is do the business. Here are facts about the Galloway which is the only suc- 


cessful Wagon-Box Endless Apron Force Feed Manure Spreader ever made. Beware of 


imitati 

ae My new wonderful roller feed isthe greatest ever contrived by human genius. Made of 15 
pou tall bull metal malleable. Can’t wear out. We do with it what others try to do with 250-lb, 
coge and gears. Read proof above. 


Read These Boiled Down Facts to Remember About the Galloway 


—Saves you 50% on the price—Lowest price ever made ona firsf-class spreader—Fits any truck 


regardless of make—Don't break up two teams—Takes only two horses—Thirty days’ free 
trial, you alone to be the judge—Then twelve months’ approval test to prove that it’s a money- 
make: guarantee—I prepay all freight charges to you—Works up and dewn hill—On 
side hills—Winter or summer—in snow, ice, rain and mud—Only endless pages force ee ever 
made which alone is worth found only on a ne me OH ay to 
barn doors and around your yard—Nine different patents—Made in MF A pe S.,.¢8 and 
sizes, incliding the Complete 70-bu. Steel Truck Spread=r—So simpie Last. are almost elim- 
inated—Has the O. K. of forty thousand American farmers. 

‘Then consider these facts and the PROOF and you'll send the your name on a postal for 

Spreader Book— Write today. 


my New Clincher Proposition and Big New Galloway 


Wm. Galloway Company of America, Capital $3,500,000.00 639 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 





EVENINGS AT HOME 




















[Fro 
light, 
roasting pigs 18 
Dried Fruits—Market’ quiet, = 
evaporated apples, 1909 trop, lic p 


m Page 569.) . 
dressed lean pigs 11% @12c, 
@ 15c. ; 


choice 1908 cases 9@ 10c 
Te p ib; mos ik 
berries. 6% @7%c; 
@llkec . 

Eggs—Stocks of strictly fresh gath- 
ered @gg6 are small and ‘quotations 
well maintained. -Medium and low 
grades are in large supply and rather 
accumulating, . Supply. of -fresh stock 
from the southern sections is said to 
be increasing a little. The tone of the 
market is rather weak,. especially for 
storage eggs. Nearby selected white 
choice to fcy hennery. @53c p 
doz, fair to choice stack 37@42c, 
brown mixed gathered stock 33@40c, 
western extra 38@40c. Refrigerator 
early packed special. marks 24 @25c. 

At Philadelphia. market firm, firsts 
Bie p doz, current receipts 35c. 

Fresh Fruits—Pears in light supply, 
but “ample for present demand. 
Duchess $2.50x3.50 p bbl, Kieffer 2@ 
8.50; quinées 1:50@3. Grapes ‘un- 
changed, selling slowly. Delaware “in 
4-IbD- bskts.-11@13c;' Niagara 10@12c, 
Cata 8@10, Concord do. 

‘Fur Skins—Market unchanged, with 
prices firm; N Y,.Mich and N E skunk 
skins, large, No 1 $2.50 ea, northern 
Pa, N J, Ohio and Ind do, southern 
gkunk skins 2.25, muskrat 35c, large 
mink, No 1 grade 3.50@ 8.50 ea, ac- 
cording to territory, raccoon 80c@ 

ppossum 50c, some southern skins 

, wild cat 3@6. 

Hay and Straw—Market steady of 
all desirable lots, prices a trifle higher. 
Prime timothy 97%¢ 00 lbs, No 1 

ic, fey mixed clover & pure clover 

@90c, long No 1 rye straw 

Hiides—Trading is quiet, with buyers 
and sellers apart. The tone of e 
market is easy. New York state c 
hides in car lots are quoted at 13% @ 


: courris ee 
22% c, biack- 
huckleberries. 11 


18%¢ eps fiat. Small lots are quoted 
at 13 Calf skins quiet, with offer- 
ings ficht. Good country skins are 


sell at $1.40@1.45, with best skins 
at ey 3 


Honey—Fancy clover comb honey 


15@16c p Ib, extracted 8@8%c, buck- 
‘wheat comb 12@ 13c. 


Mill Feeds—Offerings of feed are 
rather moderate. Local mills report 
that they are well,sold ahead and that 
prices from the west are firm. Coarse 
western spring bran in 100-Ib sacks to 
arrivé $23.60@ 23.85 p ton, standard 
middlings 23.40@ 2. 65, city bran in 
bulk at mill. 23, in 100-1b sacks 24.35, 
red dog 8.20 p bag, fine yellow ‘corn 
meal 1.65@1.70, cottonseed meal firm 
at 35@36 p ton, giuten 29.46. 

Nuts—Very few chestnuts offered, 
northern quoted at $5@6, soutthern 4 
@5 p bu.-Hickory nuts in light supply 

at 2@3, bull nuts 75c@1, black wal- 
nuts 50@60c, butternuts 25 @50c. 


Onions—Choice red stock is armi? 
held. . Offerings of poor onions are 
rather heavy and the market on that 
kind of stock is dull. Yellow and white 
varieties are in quite heavy supply 
and easy in tone. Western white @ 
75c p cra. Orange county red Tic@ 
1.35 p pas. state and weestern yellow 
2h @'1.50 

At Chicago, market quiet and un- 
changed, domestic onions in fair sup- 
~~ 75c -p 7O0-Ib sack, red 65 


At Boston, the demand is rather 
better than it has been, but the sup- 
ply is still ample, if not a little ex- 
cessive, and prices are easy. Ct valley 
$1@1.15. p 100-lb bag at wholesale, 
and 1.25@1.35 in asjobbing way. Near- 
by yellow,65 @ 85c p bu-bx. 

Poultry—Live poultry have accumu- 
late@ on tracks. Market is slow and 
jobbers well supplied. Most of the of- 
ferings are chickens, which are quoted 
at 14%c p Ib! w, fowls 15%c, well- 
grown turkeys 18e, ducks Ic, guinea 
fowls 50c p pr, pfkeons 25c, dry-picked 
fresh killed turkeys 25 @ 26c p Ib, fcy 
brofler_squabs 40@60c p pr, roasting 
chickens 22@23c p Ab, fowls 17%c, 
ducks 18@20c, geese 


Veeniniiice—Cablifiower in heavy 
supply and weak, L I short cut $1@ 
Lo p bbl, LI long cut 60@T5ic. Sweet 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.” 





BD “too be $1.25@1. BY D bbl, beets ee 
Carrots d 


Toe@ kip bbl, ab om cabbage 
S113 p ton, domestic $86 9. red 
Large oz 
stalks To@ $1 p bskt, pum 
ar. , parsnips $1@1. 
ae ss @Tic p bskt, Fias $1@ 
2, spinach 25@75c p bbi, Hubbard 
squash 75c@$1, rutabaga turnips do. 
Wool—Market for fleeces is very 
strong. .Ohio biood is quoted in 
Boston at 35c p-Tb, sales of about -30,- 
Ibs at that quotation are reported; 
% blood 86c, unwashed delaine 32c, 
% blood 30. Holders are now asking 
39c for washed delaine. No 1 washed 
O and Pa. fleeces now quoted at 49@ 
4lc, Ky, Ind amt Mo blood 340. The 
volume of trading is light because the 
lots are small. 


APPLE CROP AND MARKET 


Choice apples are firmly held, meet- 
ing a ready sale. Receivers report, 
however, that stocks of ordinary fruit 
are heavy. Some apples still offereti 
in bulk in western distributing centers. 

Reporting on the condition of the 
apple market in Liverpool, Woodall 
& Co .state that receipts of apples up 





“to the middle of Nov were 252,627 
‘bbls, compared with 285,142 bbls the 


«<orresponding period last year. The 
quantity of Canadian apples has been 
less prominent; N Y, Va and N E fruit 
in fair suppiv. New York Newtowns 
sold at .48@4.68 p bbl, —_— 
8.36@3.72, Ben Davis 2.88 @3. 

At New York, market ames ss fcy 
apples, offerings of which are light. 
Medium and low grades are easy in 
tone. Snow and other fcy table vari- 
eties Ses 2 bbl, Wealthy 
Twenty Ounce 2.50@4, York Im mp 
38@4, King 2.50@4.50 * Baldwin 
3.50, State Greening 2.25 @4, northern 
Greening 3@5.50, Jonathan 3@4. 

At Boston, the market does ' not 
change much. There has been the 
usual good Thanksgiving demand for 
nice table apples, for which good 
prices are readily obtained, but or- 
dinary stock still drags. Receipts are 
still large. —— $8.50@5 p bbl, *Mc- 
Intosh Reds 4@5, Snows 3.50@5, Spys 


8@4.50, Baldwins 3.50@4.50, Pound 
Sweets 3@3.50, Tolman Sweets 2.50@ 
3, bx apples 7c @ 2.25. 


At Chicago, fey Jonathans $4.50@5 
p bbl, McMahon and Kings doors 
Twenty Ounce and ey ees 8.50@8 ~ 
extra bx apples 2.25 bx 
choice markets. 


THE POTATO MARKET 


The market is fairly steady and 
prices unchanged. Receipts are light, 
but stocks on hand are quite heavy 
and the quality is only ordinary. 

During the three months ended Oc- 
tober 81,-total shipments of potatoes 
from Me, over the Bangor and Aroos- 
took” railroad, according to the gen- 
eral freight agent, George E. Wicks, 
were 1,539,000 bushels. This showed 
a decrease, compared with the same 
period a year ago, of nearly two mil- 
lion bushels. Shipments by months 
since the present crop has begun to 
move wer as follows: August 94,000 





bushels, September 731,000 bushels, 
October 716,000 bushels. 
Potatoes bring 30c p bu. The crop 


was fully up to normal. Some farm- 
ers harvested 1000 bus from 3 acres. 
Common cultivation was given:—T[J. 
W. C.; Allegany Co, N Y. 

Many petatoes were injured by the 
frost the. last week in Oct. In some 
places farmers could not secure help 
and schdol teachers were asked to 
secure a week’s vacation in order that 
the children might aid — e yee the 
potato crop.—[R. F. t Lawrence 
Co,"N Y. 

At .New York, offerings recently 
have been heavy. The tone of the 
market is in the buyers’ favor. Maine 
in bulk $1.50@2 p 180 Ibs, L I 2.50@ 
2.75 p bbl, state and western 1.50@ 
toy southern sevond crop 150@ 


At Boston, the market is firm and 
steady. Demand not particularly ac- 
tive, but receipts are moderate. Green 
Mountains, Aroostook Ba rehty 25 p 2- 
bu bag, central Me 1 

At Chicago, choice a8 ve con- 
tinue scarce. Minn, Mich and Wis 
choice stock is quoted at 42@43c p bu, 
while fcy to extra fcy fully ripe stocks 
sell at 45@48c and better. Bene poor 
stuff selling down to 20@ 





Two crops of tobacco sold last week, 
one at 12c for binders, and 3c for fill- 
ers, and the otherat 9c for binders, 
and 3c for fillers. Buying is on a small 
scale.—[{G. W. B., Elizabethtown, Pa. 
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“THE DAIRY MARKETS 
The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
'09.. 33 81@32 31 
*08.. 81 2 30 
"07.. > 28 28% 27 
Conditions in the butter trade are 
without important change. Market 


shows a shortage of fcy fresh cmy, but 
demand has not been very urgent. 
Prices, therefore, are strong without 
quotable advance. Current receipts are 
moving out to the regular trade, leav- 
ing very small offerings for any extra 
demand. There has been some out of 
town demarmi for extras and quota- 
tions.are appreciably stronger for that 
grade. 

At New York, market firm in tone, 
fresh emy stocks .very weil cleaned 
up, choice lots sold.at a premium. Re- 
ceivers rather bullish. Cold weather, 
however, will bring out «storage cmy, 
which enters into competition with 
fresh-made goods whene* weather is 
right. Creamery gpecials 33c p Ib, ex- 
tra 32c, held specials 314%.@3: So, state 
dairy 380 2c, western factory firsts 
24% @25c 


At Bestia, receipts, especially of 
fine goods, are light, and outside mar- 
kets show ‘increased strength, but the 
local market, although firm, Is no 
higher, .as business is quiét and deat-. 
ers fear an advance would further re- 
duce the demand. Higher prices are 
talked of next week. Fancy northern 
cmy, tubs 83@34c p Ih, ‘bxs and prints 
35@36c, western ash tubs 82@33c, fcy 
storage cmy 32@33c, dairy 30c. At 
wholesale fcy northern cmy in tubs 
SIYGO@ 32c. 


The Cheese Markets 


At New York, receipts have greatly 
contracted. The make is now largely 
on the market, having left the fac- 
tories. Fancy Sept chgeses are in 
rather limited supply, stocks gener- 
ally in strong hands, and the trajle 
looks with confidence on the winter 
season. Full cream specials 17@ 
1l7%c p Ib, fcy Sept 16%c, Oct best 
16¢c, Ty id skim: specials 14%c. 

At Boston, demandis slow, owing to 
high prices, but «stocks are smal agd 
the market holds firm. N Y fey 17 
@18c, Vt 16% @17%c, fair to. gdodel6 
@16 9 young Americas 18@18\%c, 
sage 18@1 per ke 


Country Pedes Markets 


OHTO—A; Colunsbus, wheat- active, 
butter agvancing, poultry quiet, pota- 
toes and onions active, apples firm, 
wheat, $1.12@1.15 p bu, corn 50@55c, 
oats , rye 80c, bran 25 p ton, -mid- 
dlings 27, timothy hay 14@15, oaj 
straw 5.50, rye straw 6, fat steers 4@ 
5%c p ib, hogs 6@7%c, sheep 3@4c, 
milch cows 25@50 ea, <dlairy butter 20 
@25c p ib, cheese 15@16c, eggs 32c 
p doz, live fowis lic p ib, turkeys Ii7c, 
Torr 40@42c p bu, sweets 140@ 

p bbi, onions 55@T5c p bu, cab- 
bage 10@11 PR. ton, turnips 25c p bu, 
apples 2.50@3.50 p bbl. 


At Cleveland, dairy butter 24@25c¢ p 
lb; cheese 15@17c, eggs 32c p doz, live 





fowls 12 ae p Ib, turkeys 19c, ap- 
ples $3. EA, Hey aes 43 @ 50c 
bu, aaees p bbl, onions 


1 Pot bu, pos fe 10@12 p ton, 
wheat 1.21 of bu, corn 70c, oats 43c, 
middlings p ton, bran 23.95, tim- 
oty hay 15, prairie 9.50, rye straw 


At Cincinnati, wheat $1.24 p_ bu, 
corn 58@50c, oats 42@48c, rye 78@ 
79e, timothy hay 15.50@16 p ton, rye 
straw 7.50@8, oat straw 5.50@6, bran 
20.50@2L5 middlings 23.50@ 24.50, 
dairy butter 24c p Ib, cheese 17@18c, 
eggs 3ic p doz, ee fowls 13@1l5c p 
Ib, turkeys 16c, apples 3.75@4 p bbi, 
sweet potatoes 1. @2, white potatoes 
25@50c p bu, eae 4 @45c, cabbage 
12@13 p ton. 


MARWLAND— At Baltimore, dairy 
ig 22@24c p tb, cheese 17@18c, 
Zs 380 p doz, live fowls 13@14c p 
ie a ecenteas 50@55e p ‘bu, sweets $1.15 
@1.75 p bbl, yams Tic @1, cabbage 7 
@18 p ton, apples 1.50@4 p bbl, cran- 
berries 5@6, pea beans 2.85@2.90, 
timothy hay Rady p ton, ‘oat straw 
9, rye straw 13@16, corn 3.50 p bbl. 
NEW YORK—At Syracuse, dairy 
butter 33@34c lb, eggs 42@45c p 
dos, live fowls Bo lic p |b, vin 3 . 
20c, ca’ ton, potatoes 
450 p bmg okay! 00@ 0c, turnips 30@ 
40c, apples 7ic@1.50, timothy hay 16° 
@is g ton, alfalfa 12@14, rye straw | 
14@16, oat straw 9@10. | 
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Water System 


“T put in a bath room, have hot 
and cold water ix the kitchen and 
laundry and you see what a 
pagegure I have in this hose.” 
w do you get that pressure, 
simple, Charley-com- 
pressed air, ou see, my wind 
mill pumps water into a steel 
font — basement (not the old- 
clumsy, outdoor grav- 
_ tank). 
being clas 


The air in this tank, 
the She anges half as the water eu- 


Tes ve 


. is compressed into 
air t 


rice rege he ppc ipa 
pes all over 
the garden and the 


“T cae wash my buggies, clean 
out the bles, water the gar 
y a 4 yen water to the stock 

almost like 3 


™ Thee Thave absolute fire pro- 
tection, and that's worth a 
deal on the farm you know.” 
Do noe Tie x want so copy of this 


— will = easily 
this system ow lied to 
won § own farm, a w at a time 


aad labor onver it will prove, 

at moderate 

The title of the book is “How 

I Solved the Water Supply 

Problem” and we send is F 

to any one interested. Better 

write now, while the outs ect is 
in your mind. You'll sure- 

ly enjoy reading it. Address 


LEADER IRON WORKS 


9601 Jaspor St., DECATUR, HLL. 
Room 539 15 Wiliams St., New York City 


TWO GOOD 000 BOOKS 


e Construction 
BY L. R. TAFT. 

& complete treatise on greenhouse structures os 
arrangements of the various forms and styles of 
plant houses. for professional florists as well @s 
amateurs. All the best and most improved struc- 
tures are clearly described. The modern and most 
successful methods of heating and ventilating are 
fully treated upon. Special chapters are — 
to houses used for the groving of one kind 
— exclusively. The construction of hotbeds an 











receives appropriate attention. Over 10) © 
—— illustrations. 210 6x7 inches. os 
Greenhouse Management 
BY L. RB. TAFT. 
This book forms an almost indi ib! D 
fon am | to “Greenhouse Coustruction.’ Se 
minute and are various systems aod 


the 
of growing and forcing roses, violets car- 
mations and all the most important florists’ planta, 
as well as ae and vegetabies, that by 
@ careful study of this work and the following of 
fits teachings. failure Ph almost impossible. 
trated. pages. 5x7 inches. (loth........... SL” 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
488-441 Lafayette St. NEW YORs 
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Christmas in the Home 
Making It a Whole-Year Joy 
BY ‘WALDO 





is quite so essentially a home 

holiday as is Christmas. Where- 
ever we may go for other holidays, 
the call of the old home is irresistible 
at Christmas time. It is peculiarly a 
joyous season, and nowhere is joy so 
full and deep as where are gathered 
together in the old home the scattered 
members of a family. 

Of ‘recent years Christmas has 
brought with it a burden, the burden 
of gift giving. It is a matter for pro- 
found regret that this should be so. 
That a gift should impose a burden 
upon the giver destroys its significance 
and value to the receiver. It is a mis- 
taken idea that has grown with the 
years that a gift at Christmas time 
must represent an outlay of money. 

Probably at no other time in all the 
year is so much money squandered in 
foolishness as at Christmas. Were 
gifts always practical this would not 
be true, but it is hardly too broad a 
statement to make that the majority 
rather than the minority of Christmas 
gifts are of no practical use to the 
recipient. It is a fine art to adapt a 
_gift to the special needs and situation 
of the one for whom it is chosen. The 
busy housewife who has neither time 
nor inclination for reading has little 
use for an edition de luxe the great 
American poets. On the other hand, 
she would appreciate some article 
which could be adapted to her house- 
hold needs and which in daily use 
would be a daily reminder of the 
thought of the giver. There never has 
been a time when there were so many 
such practical articles suited to gift 
giving as flood the markets today. 


Gifts Worth Something 


Whatever goes to make home-life 
easier, pleasanter and happier is the 
gift par excellence. I know a woman 
who for months has been slyly hinting 
that a fireless cooker would save her 
much labor in the hot kitchen, and 
thus bring her a year-round Christ- 
mas. I know another to whom the 
installation of a telephone would be a 
more welcome gift than jewels or fine 
-silks. A busy little woman whose 
strength is hardly adequate to the 
care of her large house, studies long- 
ingly the advertisements of vacuum 
cleaners. Think you that her husband 
could give her a- better gift, or one 
that would give her more real pleas- 
ure? : 

There are countless things which 
make. for better living in the home. 
Study my lady’s kitchen closet and see 
what you can add to its equipment. A 
set of casseroles, for instance; a bread 
mixer, a set of knives for all purposes, 
a set of measuring spoons, one of the 
new preserving kettles so made that 
they are self-draining, These are 
mere suggestions, for there is no end 
to the handy contrivances which have 
been devised to lighten woman’s work 
in the kitchen. 


AH Can Enjoy These 


And for other members of the 
household, there are artistic and at 
the same time useful gifts which not 
only the recipient may enjoy, but 
which will be a permanent addition to 
the equipment of the house. Start a 
sectional bookease for the library of 
the boy and girl. Inculcate early the 
habit of reading and let them have 
their own library to increase as they 
may. Such a bookcase will add to the 
appearance of thé room in which it is 
placed and will be a source of pride to 
all members of the household. Why 
not a new reading lamp for father, 
one of those which make and burn 
gas, instead of the old smoking wick 


N ONE day in the year’s calendar 


kind? Father would appreciate a 
comfortable lounging chair of the 
Morris type. Sister will always appre- 


ciate a handsome sofa pillow. 

If the old home is without an ade- 
quate water supply, why not give the 
whole famity a Christmas present by 
the installation of a modern water 
systern? It will be a practical gift 
which is at the same time an invest- 
ment bound to return largely in com- 
fort and in the saving of strength for 
those who must otherwise carry water. 

Christmas. is the ‘time for merfri- 
ment. Likewise it is the time- for 
great joy. Everything which adds to 


better living adds to the sum total of 


the joy in life. Here’s to a Merry 
Christmas to all our readers! Here's 
to a Happy Christmas and a Christ- 
mas of great joy! 





EVENINGS 
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AT HOME 


IN AS MUCH 


A Christmas Exercise for Children—Adapted to School Entertain- 
ments, the Sunday School and Home--A Charming Inexpensive 
Way of Celebrating the Holiday—by Gladys Hyatt Sinclair 


HE opening scene represents 
| Santa’s home. Floor can be 
covered with white, with dec- 
orations of batting and diamond dust, 
or simply a throne or big chair for 
Santa and a pack of toys. Santa is 
discovered sitting on his throne. Sound 
of trampling feet. 


Santa sings: (Tune, 
Matter Be? Three flats.) 


Oh dear, what cari the matter be? 
Dear, dear, what can the matter be? 
Oh dear, what can the matter be? 
What is this noise that I hear? 
It sounds like a thousand of tiny feet 


What Can the 


prancing; 

It sounds like an army of fairies a- 
dancing; 

I’d give my big pack and its toys so 
entrancing 


To learn of this noise that I hear! 


Enter three boys and three girls in 
couples, singing. Behind comes a 
ragged little girl, who steps out when 
they reach Santa’s throne, faces front 
and stands back, watching the rest. 
The three couples bow to _ Santa, 
march on to right, back to left in 
single file, to right double, to center 
single, face front, bow and step back, 
three each side of the throne, facing 
three-quarters front. 

(Tune, Tramp, Tramp, 
flats.) 


Dearest Santa, here we come, to your 
snowy winter home, 
ee to pay to you a Christmas 
call. 
We were not a bit afraid, spite of all 
that people said, 
For we know you love us dearly, 
one and all, 


Trarp. Four 


Chorus 

Tramp, tramp, you hear us 

coming, 

For we know you love us well; . 
We have done as we were told, 
We've been just as good as gold, 

Now we come our Christmas wishes 

here to tell. 


(Tune, 


tramp, 


Santa sings: What Can the 


Matter. Be?) 


Oh, welcome, dear children, I’m glad 
you have found me. 
I’m happy to see such bright faces 
around me; 
And if all your wishes are not quite 
beyond me, 
rn — them this glad Christmas 


ay. 

My workshop is empty, my pack -it 

: stands ready; 

My reindeer are waiting, all harnessed 
and steady; 

Come Molly and Dolly, 
Tom and Teddy— 

Now what shall I bring in my 

sleigh ? 


come Dick, 


First girl, nearest the throne, steps 
forward, bows and sings: (Tune, 
Grandpapa and I, or Carry Me Back to 
Ole Virginny.) 


Bring. me a doll with yellow curls 
And oes upon her feet; 

A book or two and a sash so blue, 
Some roses red and sweet. 

A dolly’s cab, that in the park 
My baby I can take, 

A thimble wee that will just fit me, 
So her dresses I can make. 


She bows and steps back in line, 
and the boy nearest the throne ste.s 
forward and sings: (Tune, The Bonny 
Blue Flag.) 


I'd like a dappled rocking horse, with 
braided mane and tail, 

A bank to keep my pennies and 
striped wooden pail; 

A shovel, too, to dig the sand, an en- 
gine with a key, 

A choo-choo train, a watch and chain 
—and that’s enough for me. 


Second girl sings: (Tune, There's 
Somebody Waiting for Me, or Peek-a-boo. ) 


Some. slippers with bows and pointed 


toes, 
A new little brother like. May’s; 
A ring and a box with a key that 
locks, 
A muff and an organ that plays. 
A pony to ride, and a teaset, beside, 
A wee, yellow birdie to sing, 
A shiny new mug and a kiss and a 


ug, 
That’s all that I want you to bring 


Second boy sings: (Tune, Yankee 


Doodle.) 
Please, sir, I’d like a great big dog, 
And let his name be Dandy; 
A rattle, too, for baby boy, 
Some apples, nuts and candy. 
I'd like a wheel, I'd like a sword, 
I'd like some checkers too, sir; 
Bring these to me and I will be 
Oh—much obliged to you, sir! 
Third girl sings: (Tune, Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye.) 
Silken gowns all ruffled round 
To wear for company; 
China cups like poppy blooms 
To hold my cambric tea. 


Chorus 


Santa Claus, I love you dearly, 
Love you by the yard, 

But if you bring me all of these 
I'll love you twice as hard! 

Third girl: 

Skates to go upon the ice, 
A fuzzy Teddy bear; 

Picture books, a stove that cooks, 
And ribbons for my hair. 


Chorus 


Santa Claus, I love you dearly, 
Love you by the yard, 
But if you bring me all of these 
I'll love you twice as hard! 
- = boy sings: (Tune, Little Brown 
ug. 
Oh, please, I want a horn that toots, 
A flag that waves and a gun that 
shoots; 
A silver collar for my goat, 
A hook and line and a painted boat; 
Some long, strong reins and a wagon 
red, 
A cowboy suit and a good, big sled, 
A top to spin and a bat and ball, 
And, if you please, I think that’s all. 
Santa sings: (Tune, What Can the 
Matter Be?) 


T’ll bring them, though big folks may 
laugh at my folly! 
Bring drums, tops and dresses, a pony 
and dolly! 
I promise that Christmas be ever so 
jolly— 
But who is this stranger I see? 
Come hither, my dear, and tell Santa 
your wishes, 
And whether you long for my dollies 
or dishes, . 
Or slippers or books or a globe of gold 
fishes— 
Just come, dear, and whisper to me! 


The ragged little girl steps shyly 


forward, leans her head on Santa’s 
arm, facing front and sings: (Tune, 
Bring Back My. Bonny.) 


Oh, bring me a home, Mr Santa, 
With fires so warm and so bright; 
With someone to wish “Merry Christ- 


mas,” 
And someone to kiss me good-night. 


Your ponies and dishes are lovely, 
Your dollies with hair that will 

curl, 

But bring me a home, dearest Santa, 
Where I will be somebody’s girl. 
Santa puts 

ragged child and sings: (Tune, Wearing 

of the Green.) ~ 

Now who will help bring Christmas to 

this little sister here, = 

And so make Christmas day the best 

of all the good old year? 

’Tis the birthday of that Baby who 

said, “Inasmuch as ye 

Have given to my little ones, ye’ve 

given unto me.” 
(Tune,. John Anderson, My Joe.) 

First boy: 


I'll let her ride my rocking horse and 
braid his mane and tail; 
And she may wind my engine up and 
take my striped pail. 
Second girl: 
rll let her use my shiny. mug and 
wear my pretty ring, 
And she may ride my pony, too, and 
hear my birdie sing. / 
Second -boy: 
I'll give her half of Dandy dog, my 
candy I will share— 
First girl: 
And she may smell my roses red, and 
comb my dolly’s hair. 
Third boy: 
I'll let her sail my painted boat and 
take my hook and line— 
{To Page 577.] 
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What Is a Gift? 


)BY MES MARIE FRANOOIS 


KNOW two people, one on each 
side of our family, who declare 
that unless they can give some- 
thing worth while they won't give 
presents. Result, they so seldom give 
anything that there are many sore 
spots in loving hearts as year after year 
goes by. One of them gives one nice 
present every year, spending on it 
about as much as my husband and I 
can on all we give at the same holiday 
season. Incidentally, I never knew him 
to give either his mother or any other 
relation one of these nice gifts. 
Against my own finer feeling I once 
suggested to my brother, who is one of 
them, that he send some little gift io 
our mother, when we went back to 
her in the tiny town where she lives. 
I say against my feeling, for I know 
I would hate a suggested gift for my- 
self. He said: “I wish I could, but I 
am so hard up,” and he had just been 
telling about a reckless spending of 
all for show! I said that even a bunch 
of flowers from the boy at the corner, 
or a bit of ten-cent oddity from the 
Chinese stores would please her, but 
he couldn’t afford a ten dollar gift, or 
thought he couldn’t, so he sent her— 
not even his love! 


Value of Little Things 


Now all of this is just a plea for the 
little things. As I look back, I can 
see that it is the little things I have 
given and received that have remem- 
bered themselves to me most vividly. 
See here, in my machine drawer are 
two tiny “tools,” that are more useful 
and give me more solid satisfaction 
than the most elaborate piece of sel- 
dom used silverware I have to ar- 
duously keep clean. One is a small 
trinket sold for a few cents—a hem 
gauge. Home-dressmaking is much 
facilitated by its use, and how many 
times I bless the giver! Then here is 
a@ queer, long bodkin just a T-inch 
piece broken from the end of an um- 
brella rib and_ the broken end 
rubbed rounding-smooth. It beats any 
boughten bodkin for curtains or 
any long running of cord or rubber. 

It was so happily given that this 
past Christmas I “infringed on the 
patent,” hunted up an old umbrella 
and made a number for friends. I 
wrote little nonsense rhymes to go 
with them. I made one lot of several 
sizes from the ordinary short one to 
an immensely long one, rounding the 
ends by rubbing against a file and 
then rubbing the whole thing to shin- 
ing brightness with! fine sandpaper. 
With a bit of bright cord run through 
the eyes of the beihch I attached a 
card with these “original” verses: 


Some folks no bodkins have at all. 
you be of their number, 
I. hunted all about the house 
And ’mongst all sorts of lumber, 
Until I found a “bumber-shoot” 
Which I soon found would do 
When. broken up, and smoothened 
down ’ 
To make this set for you. 


I do not knit laces and vet covet 
them, and I prize highly a bit of pret- 
ty knitted trimming from a friend. A 
hanging salt box for my kitchen was 
also a prized gift. 


Letters the Best Gifts 


If. you can afford not even the five 
cents’ worth, surely you can sénd a 
letter with loving message. .I know of 
one young couple in very modest .cir- 
cumstances who last-.year sent out just 
letters and. souvenir post cards for 
Christmas. The latter they made from 
negatives taken with their own cam- 
era. Many who own small cameras 
never think of this bit of Christmas 
happy-giving. The sensitized cards are 
very cheap, and from any good film 
or glass negative you can make 
homey surprise bits that will make 
the faraway old friend or relative 
laugh and cry with delight. 

When many letters are planned for, 
we begin about Thanksgiving, and a 
few each Sunday, with now and then a 
bit of time during the week devoted 
to Christmas letters,+« gets them all 
ready in time. AM are dated merely 
“Christmas 190-," and are sent just 
in time to be received on Christmas 
day. One cannot write often to very 
many friends and this pretty habit of- 
always writing once a year is one I 
hope never to give up. 

Another hint and I am done, don’t 
give very elaborate gifts to those 
whom you know it would be sinful 
reciprocity, were they to return in 
kind. And don’t, don’t give unless you 
are in love with giving! . 


















A Floral Christmas 


By Helen M. McCord 





ITH a sad little gulp of dis- 
appointment, Delsie Cameron 


\ --Jaid down the newspaper, 


containing the names of those who 
had won prizes for the best guesses 
in its Who Am I? story contest. “I 
didn’t expect one of the big prizes,” 
she said to herself, “but if I'd only 
got one of the ten-dollar ones I'd had 
something for Christmas gifts; now I 
won't have hardly a dollar over what 
1 need for clothes. It don’t seem like 
Christmas when you can’t give any- 
thing. Folks can say what they please 
about the Christmas-gift habit being 
overdone, but it’s better to do what, 
you can to show good will than to 
just sit still and feel superior.” 

A rap interrupted her thoughts, and 
she found Mrs King standing at the 
door. The Kings were among the 
most well-to-do families in the village, 
but Mrs King was a very plain and 
pleasant person for all that. 

“T came to get that slip of pansy 
geranium you rooted for me,” she 
said. And as Deilsie led the way to 
her well-filled plant stand and lifted 
from it the thrifty slip, she added, ad- 
miringly: “What luck you always do 
have. I told Mr King this morning 
that if this slip blossomed as your 
plant did last spring I wouldn’t want 
another Christmas present this year.” 

When she was alone with her plants 
again. Delsie’s face was more cheer- 
ful. She kept house for her father, 
and had few opportunities of adding 
to the small allowance he was able 
to make her, but her carefully tended 
flower garden and house plants were 
the best in the neighborhood. An idea 
suddenly occurred to her. If Mrs 
King cared so much for a “slip,” 
might not others do the same? In 
another moment she was sitting down, 
pencil in hand, to make out a list. 
Christmas gifts might not be an utter 
impossibility after all. 

“I’m sure dear old Grandma Cam- 
eron would like one of those lilac 
Chinese primroses. She is as fond of 
delicate colors, and the primulas, as 
some people call them, bloom _ so0 
freely, and are just the thing for her 
north windows,” she mused. “Then 
why not give Aunt Louise, who likes 
big, bright, fragrant blossoms that re- 
quire little care, one of the double 
variegated petunias? I don’t know of 
anything that thrives better with a 


little sunshine, or is more interesting j 


to watch—they come so different, one 
quite light, perhaps, the next a 
crinkled bali of rich, dark color. 

“I might set in some of my bulbs 
for the children—hyacinths for the 
girls, tulips for the boys. I have so 
many of those Scarlet Duc Von Thols, 
and they are just the thing—boys al- 
ways love bright red. I wonder if 
Edith wouldn’t care for a sacred lily. 
The odorous, waxen flowers would be 
sure to catch her fancy, and tending 
the bulb might help to cure those 
wild, tomboy ways she is falling into. 

“And for sweet Ruth Lapham, just 
recovering from that bad accident, 
what could be lovelier than one of my 
Duchess de Brabant roses, with a 
pink-peari bud or two just opening 
out?” 

Supper-getting prevented the com- 
pletion of the list, but hourly Delsie 
added to it, in her mind if not in 
black and white. The idea of a floral 
Christmas had taken possession of 
her, and its possibilities appeared un- 
limited. It was still early enough to 
set bulbs and start cuttings, and her 
supply of growing plants was large 
enough to spare many specimens. 
With such a medium ready to hand, 
Delsie was inclined to. be more gen- 
erous than she would otherwise have 
dared to be, and many aie glowing 
geranium and drooping fuchsia were 
laid aside for those with whom she 
had not exchanged a present for 
years, while for far-away friends were 
prepared pretty crepe paper packages 
of flower seeds that conveyed in a 
more lasting and eventually more 
beautiful form the loving messages of 
the too familiar Christmas card. 

These seeds were of varieties more 
or less rare, according to what Delsie 
knew or guessed of the contents of 
her friends’ gardens, or their abiiities 
in the floral line, and were carefully 
selected with a view to individual 
tastes and temperaments—pansies for 
one who loved their purple eyes and 
expressive faces, scarlet sage 
lighten the thoughts of one despond- 
ing soul, forget-me-nots for her city 
cousin’s window boxes. 

For Mrs French, the wealthy. lady 
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who had shown her many kindnesses 
during visits to the country, she con- 
trived a table decoration worthy of 
the finest luncheon spread. It was 
made froin a little native moss, a few 
ferns she had brought from the woods 
the previous season, and an umbrella 
plant or two potted in a birch-bark- 
covered box. A hanging basket of 
variegated wandering jew and pink 
oxalis she felt would add the one 
touch lacking to the window garden 
of Mrs Brown, who had bestowed so 
many “slips’’ on her. 

The December days of that year 
were unusually dark and dreary, but 
Deisie, busy with. flowers and plans, 
only found them al! too short, and 
when the time came for the fruition 
of the latter, many were the exclama- 
tions of surprise and pleasure that 
greeted Delisie’s simple gifts, for there 
are few indeed who utterly despise a 
flower. 

How much of Christmas joy she 
thus distributed it would be hard to 
say, but certain it is that the Christ- 
mas spirit of her townspeople was 
thereby enlarged, for one and another, 
inspired by Delsie’s generosity, re- 
minded themselves that they could 
share with someone else their pleni- 
tude of branch or blossom, and in con- 
sequence many a village heart and 
window were made brighter during 
the following months. 

Nor was Delsie herself forgotten 
that memorable 25th. After much 
puzzling, she had decided on a gift 
for her father of the same nature, if 
not exactly similar, to those she had 
bestowed on others. Knowing his 
preference in the matter of flavors 
and spring vegetables, she had sown 
for him in some large boxes parsley, 
sage, onions and radishes. These were 
sufficiently advanced by Christmas 
morning to be shown him, and after 
his laughing acceptance of them she 
turned to examine her depleted plant 
stand, when, lo, a marvel! 

Her white oleander that had under- 
gone a surfeit from exposure during 
its owner’s absence the previous sum- 
mer, and had stood almost unnoticed 


during her attention to smaller 
growths, had budded out with un- 
common vigor, and one _ splendid 


floweret, nearly three inches acrbss, 
had slipped its sheath to speak to her 
the tender “Peace on earth,” she had 
so gently taught to those about her. 





Blessed is he who receives with a 
smile, for others will not dare -to 
frown when they shall receive from 
him. 
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— Chimes for the Christmas Tree 






& group of siiver-like, swinging angels. This Ger- 
man novelty makes little eyes vpen wide with 
wonder, lending a superb prettiness to the tree, 
enrapturing the childish mind with the glee and 
cheer of Christmas, and at the same time impress- 
ing them by its symbolism with the solemnity and 
inner meaning of the day. 

Consists of six beautiful angels. three candle 
sticks, three tuned bells, and a turbine, which, 
when the candies are lighted, automatically plays 
the chimes. ee and old feel a thrill of deep 
Christmas sentiment in the presence of this beauti- 
ful and symbolic tree decoration. 


Fifty Cents Postpaid 
Easy te set up—absolutely safe. instructions in 
every box. Sold by dealers, but if you cannot fad 
a dealer, order by mall, and we will make im- 
mediate shipment. 


FREE—Send us the name of a dealer whe will buy one 
dezen chimes and we will send you ome of the supers 
chimes absolutely free. 


Steiner Fireproof Christmas Tree 


A safeguard against fire and accident. Can't be told from 
genuine trees, symmetrical and fireproof. Last forever. All 
sizes. Price from $2.00 to $15.00, according to the size. 
Sold by dealers. 

Do not put off eending in your order, as Christmas wil) 
soon be at hand. 


Agents Wanted For These Articles, 


JOS. P. STEINER & COMPANY, Dept. 28, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dealere—Write or wire your orders, We 
to buy back all unsold goods on January ist 














































Christmas Time 


is Gunning Time 
Give a Christmas present that will be used and appreci- 

ated for years. Can you suggest a gift for your boy, 

brother or friend, that would delight him so much as a 
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Browning's 

Repeating Shotgun ("2%") 
Easiest working, safest, hammerless six-shooting shotgun made. The 
empty and loaded shelis cannot possibly come in contact in reloading. It is 





ABSOLUTELY NON-CLOGGING 
Asi, your dealer and insist on STEVENS. If you cannot obtain, we 
will ship direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of catalog price. Send 
5e. for catal flied with valuable sporting information. Every 
man or boy who likes to hunt will appreciate Dan Beard's book, 
“Guns and Gunning.”’ Sent postpald for 0c.. paper cover; We. 


stamped in gilt. J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO 
20 Pine Street 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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THAT STEERS, 


YOU CAN HAVE ONE. 







This is the greatest sled for boys and girls ever manufactured. Known all over the country ag 
the “sled that steers.”” Runners are spring steel, and when you coast down hill a slight pressure 
of the foot curves them and steers the sled to one side. No digging in the snow with your heels 
or plowing the snow with your foot. Not one boy in a hundred has one of these sleds, You cama 
have one for a little easy work. Write me today and I will tell you all about it, 


A. M. PIPER. 801 POPULAR BUILDING. DES MOINES. IOWA 
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UTOMATIC LOO 


Unlike any other loom, it 
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New Feney 1 Work Designs 


LITTLE more more than three wecks 
A remain in which to make the 

Christmas gifts. They will be 
Dusy weeks for our needleworkers. 
For their.benefit we here offer a page 
of new patterns in useful and beauti- 


ful fancywork, any of which are easily 
and quickly worked. 





No 566+ Centerpiece in Wallachian 
Design 


One of our prettiest and most sim- 
ple designs in Wallachian embroidery 
is here shown. It comes stamped on 
either white or tan linen in 12, 18 and 
24-inch sizes. The stamped linen costs 
12 cents, 30 cents and 50-cents, accord- 
ing to size, and the silk to work 
cents, 40 cents or 60 cents extra, ac- 
cording to the size of the piece to be 
worked. 





No 845+ Linen Centerpiece 


This simple and beautiful design is 
to be worked in solid or French em- 
broidery, the ribbon in satin stitch, 
and the edge buttonholed as _ usual. 
White and pale ;reen silk, with green 
buttonholed edge, makes a very dainty 
piece of embroidery, but the design 
may be done all in white if preferred. 
The size is 18 inches, stamped on im- 
ported white linen; price 30 cents; 
silks to finish 30 cents extra. 








No 639+ Linen Hemstitched Square 


This is just the thing for vase or 
bowl doily. It is 12 inches square and 
stamped in pretty outline design. The 
price is 15 cents, including silk to out- 
line. We also have these plain at 12 

ents pach or 7 cen pe na. aozen 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS 


No 801+ Dainty Calendar 


This exquisite heart-shaped calen- 
dar is stamped on white linen and in- 
cludes mounts and calendar for 1910. 
It will be sent, postpaid, for only 30 
cents; silk to work, 15 cents extra. 
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No %775+ Cross-stitch Pillow Cover 


This is stamped on tan or green art 
sateen, size 21-21 inches. The tan pil- 
low is prettiest worked in turkey red 
cotton and the green in black silk 
floss. We will send either pillow top 
and back with material to finish for 50 
cents, postpaid, 





No 799+ Pin Ball 
This is tinted on brown linen, and 


is an article which will appeal to 
every woman. The design is tinted 
in colors, and only needs outlining 


with French knots in the center to fin- 
ish. Price of stamped linen with card- 
board back and front for mounting, 25 
cents; silk to work, 15 cents extra. 





No 829+ Needlecase 


This illustration shows a pretty lit- 
tle needlecase made of satin. ‘Ve 
supply the case stamped on satin with 
lining, etc, violet design ready to make 
up, for 35 cents, postpaid; silk te work 
ents extra. 


Among the many pretty things in 
embroidered linen we show this case 
for souvenir post cards. The case is 
of white linen, and is to fold over and 
tie with ribbon, as shown, the _ side 
seams being closed. The size is 10x7 
inches when finished, and the stamped 
linen costs 25 cents; silks te embroider 
20 cents extra. 





No 580+ Dainty Centerpiece 


This is for either simplex or brier 
stitch. It may be worked with either 
old blue or rose pink flowers and olive 
green stems and leaves. The work is 
simply Wallachian stitch, except that 
the edges of the forms are not button- 
holed. The edge of the centerpiece is 
buttonholed as usual. Price on tan 
or white linen, 12-inch 12 cents; 18- 
inch 30 cents, 24-inch 50 cents. Silks 
30 cents, 40 cents or 60 cents extra, 
according to size, 





No 771+ Stenciled Scarf 
This is a bureau or buffet scarf of 
natural, brown or light green home- 
spun. The scarf comes ready hemmed 
and stenciled and is 17x52 inches in 
size. The price, postpaid, is 75 cents. 
Table cover 30x30 to match, 85 ceuts. 





No 846+ Linen Lawn Handkerchief 

A very dainty handkerchief design 
is shown herewith, stamped on Irish 
linen lawn, 12x12 inches. The stamped 
linen costs 30 cents and the cotton 
to work 8 cents extra. 


How to Order 


In every case order by number, stat- 
ing size wanted when there is a choice 
of sizes. Address all orders to our 


Pancywork Pattern Department, this 
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Wax Hat Pins 


BY G. F. 8. 
cme 


ATERIALS needed are 
M large stick of red or blac 

commercial sealing Wax, siz 
or seven sticks of the colored wag 
used in the sealing of letters and # 
number of long, common black hat- 
pins. The work is done over a lighted@ 
lamp; a large one is better as there is 
more heat. 

First, hold the large. stick of war 
over the lamp chimney until it softens 
and you are able to break off a piece 
with your fingers, being careful that it 
does-not burn you. Put this warm 
wax on the head of the pin as quickly 
as possible. Keep adding. wax until] 
you have molded the hatpin into any 
shape you want it to be, long, round 
or flat. Rolling it between the palms 
makes it long; pinching between the 
fingers will make it round or flat. It 
is now ready for the colors. 

With the hatpin in left hand, take a 
small stick of colored wax, silver if 
you have it, in the right, hold it over 
the chimney until it softens, then 
place a little of it quickly on the hat- 
pin. Take up another color, perhaps 
green, and proceed as with the silver 
color. Add streaks of others colors. 

You will now have a humpy looking 
hatpin. Do not be discouraged, for it 
is ready to be a thing of. beauty by 
simply holding over the heat and 
turning quickly and steadily round 
and round. Dip it sometimes in a cup 
of cold water to harden it. 

Watch the colors run together and 
if the foundation wax is not entirely 
covered, add more of the color at any 
time. Cover the back of pin, if a flat 
one, in the same manner. If the top 
gets out of shape,.mold it a little, al- 
ways heating it afterward, as that is 
what makes the shine. 

A Few Don’ts 

Don’t let the wax get too hot, as it 
will drop on to the lamp chimney. 

Don’t burn your fingers. 

Don’t drop wax over everything, but 
do the work over a newspaper on a 
table. 

Don’t be discouraged if lumps of 
wax get too hard; stick on to point of 
hatpin and reheat. 

Don’t put your fingers on the hat- 
pin after it is finished. 

These hatpins sell for twenty-five 
cents in the stores and make desirable 
Christmas gifts. 


Styles in Men’s Clothing 


The single-breasted frock or Eng- 
lish walking coat is very practical, 
and hence worn a great deal by men 
of portliness. It adds grace to these 
figures and give roominess and com- 
fort not to be obtained in an equal 
degree in other models. The two- 
button model is very fashionable, and 
for men with excessively large stom- 
achs the one-button models are com- 
fortable. Pres Taft wears this model 
very consistently. The materials in 
these single-breasted frock suits are 
about the same as in the Prince Al- 
berts, and the patterns are mostly 
small mixed effects where solid colors 
are not worn. Grays and rough ox- 
ford effects are mostly shown. 

The garments spoken of above are 
worn this season, and can be _ re- 
lied upon as. correct. Of course 
there are many fads launched every 
season, but for the man who desires 
to take his style with a degree of con- 
servatism, it is well to leave the de- 
partures alone until they receive more 
general recognition. It is well to at- 
tract attention in some more substan- 
tial way than by being in the ex- 
tremities of fashion. 

Ask Questions 

Is there anything pertaining to 
dress ahd its accessories you young 
men want to know? Just ask. Our 
tailoring expert, and he is one of the 
best, stands ready to answer fully and 
clearly any questions you may choose 
to put to him regarding men’s wear- 
ing apparel. He will advise you as to 
quality of the various clothes, as to 
what patterns are likely to go by 
quickly and what will give you the 
longest wear and still be in good taste 
—in fact, he is prepared to solve all 
your perplexities along this line. Send 
all such inquiries to Good Clothes 
Editor, this office. 

(What's. What in Overcoats will be 
the subject of another article on men’s 
clothing.—The Ed.] 
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Blessed is he who can keep the 
pledge he has signed, but more 
blessed is he who can oop. # Without 
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The Popular Brass Work 


BY EDITH A, BARBER 





. T PRESENT brass work is very 
A much in vogue with home 
handicraft workers. It is fas- 


ecinating and many useful and attrac- 
tive articles are made to add to the at- 
tractiveness of the home. It is nef-at 
all difficult and the results are very 
satisfying. Thin sheet brass is used, 
and the necessary materials in addi- 
tion are a sheet of carbon paper, a 
fine pointed awl, thumbtacks, a 
smooth board, rivets and some good 
transfer patterns. 

Figure No 843+.is a design for a 
five-sided candle shade. This pattern 
may be trans- 
ferred to asheet 
of brass 
means of 
carbon paper, 
The connected 
sides may be 
bent when the 
shade is cut out, 
Leave tabs one- 
fourth of an 
inch wide at the ends, top and bottom 
to be turned back and >Ahammered 
down for smooth edges. (Figure 1.) 

Fasten the sheet of brass on the 
thin board with thumbtacks: Place 
on this the carbon paper carbon side 
down, now lay on the pattern and 
fasten with thumb tacks so that it will 
not slip, carefully trace the design, 
bearing on sufficiently hard to make 
sure that the design is transferred to 
the brass. 

Hold the awl in an upright position 
and go around the edges of the design, 
making small holes close together; 
the finer the holes the more pleasing 
will be the effect. In the same way 
perforate the background, working 
from. the outer edge of the design to 
protect the outline. 

Before drawing the sides together to 
complete the shade, bend the small 
tabs back at top and bottom, The 
ends may be fastened with pinhead 
fasteners. Brass or bead fringe makes 


Fig 1 


‘ 








No 843+ Pretty Oandle Shade 


a satisfactory finish for the bottom of 
the shade. The brass fringe is at- 
tached by piercing small holes at the 
edge of the shade and hooking the 
links of the chain. The bead fringe 
is mounted on tape and is attached by 
using pinhead fasteners. In No 840+ 
is shown a charming photograph 
frame. A complete desk set, includ- 
ing. corners for the desk blotter, ink 
stand and top for blotter pad is shown 
in No 842+. 

When the objects are fastened and 
made ready for use, they may be pol- 
ished with an art polish if a bright cf- 
fect is desired. Pierced brass design- 
ing is form of craft work which is 
so easily done that anyotie who will 
exercise care can make many useful 
as well as ornamental objects. 


How to Get These Designs 


By special arrangement we are en- 
abled to offer at very low rates the 
brass all stamped with these designs 
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excepting No 843+. For this we 
supply a paper pattern and a sheet of 


transfer paper for only 10 cents. The 


photograph frame, No 840+, stamped 
on brass we will send for 20 cents, 
postpaid. The desk set; No 842+, 
stamped on brass, we will send, post- 
paid, for only 65 cents. 


A Complete Outfit 


Fer the benefit of our readers who 


, 


“desire to take up this delightful form 


of handicraft, but who are so situated 
that they cannot readily secure the 
brass and tools; we have had prepared 
a complete outfit, which includes a 
Special fine pointed awl, maliet, rivets, 
folder for bending the tabs, smooth- 
ing stick for smoothing the outlines, 
sheet of brass stamped with. photo- 
































No 840+ Photograph Frame 
graph frame design and transfer pat- 
tern for desk set, candle holder and 

le shade. 

This outfit complete will be sent 
postpaid for 75 cents. It is No 844+. 
Order by number of our Handicraft 
Pattern Department, this office. 


Doll’s Cape and Shawl 


BY Cc. L. CARTER 








To begin the cape, make a chain 
long enough to go around the doll’s 
neck and about 8 stitches longer, turn, 
d cin 4 st, chain 1, skip 1, d c in next, 
repeat for lien Tutn and work 
| ge in solid dc, putting 2 in every 


si. 

Turn, make a picot, 2s c, picot, re- 
peat across. Alternate this row with 
a row of plain d c, increasing the lat- 
ter only 1 st at each end of each row, 
until the cape is a pretty depth. Keep 
all-picots on one side as when work- 

the tam. Break off and work a 
row of d c on the upper edge of the 
beading, putting 2 in every 3d st, turn 
and work back as usual in picots and 
sc Run ribbon through the beading 
and the cape is then complete. 


A Shawl Iastead of a Cape 


This stitch would be pretty for a 
circular shawl, keeping the picots all 
on one side of half the circle and on 
the other side of the other half, so 
that, when the shaw! is doubled, they 
may all be om one side. Of course it 
would be necessary to increase a good 
many times in each row, to make the 
shawl sufficiently full and fluffy. A 
pretty effect is obtained by working 
the picot row in color and the dc in 
white, and two colors might also be 
used. Saxony was used for the model, 
but Germantown would make a lovely 
cape that would also be heavier in 
weight. The amount required will be 
regulated by the size of the doll for 
which thé articles are intended, so 
cannot be definitely given here. 
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No 842+ Desk Set, Including Ink Stand, Blotter Corners and Pad 
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SEWING 
MACHINES 


Are the gratifications of an artistic success 
shared in by thousands of housewives. 


All se machines bearing the name NEW HOME have dis- 
tinctive qualities:—they are made better than others by the use of 
Detter material and better workmanship. There are no others made 
ps good; no others that give as good service and satisfaction. Th 

ve & reputation for qual.ty which is the envy of all others, acquir 
by serving and ministering to the housewife for many years. 

trehase a NEW HOME, you will find it an agreeable companion 


ani an assistant which will make you independent of dressmakers 


ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 


. We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our prod 
have dealers in all parts of the world. Sewing machines bearing name “NEW tome” oan 
be purchased from our 








authorized dealers only. Warranty never runs out. 
If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. @. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 


| Mention This 
Journal 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
On Editorial Page 





When you write to aap 
of a Adv 

you'll get a very promge 
reply. 


unre meek 
and. beentilee tte hair 
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uxuriant growt! 
Restore Gray { | 
ful Color. 
diseases & hair falling. 























HOW TO SAVE MONEY 


Following is a classified list of the leading publications which may be obtained at 
reduced prices. We save you money On any combination of magazines 
you may desire in connection with our journal. 


NEW CLUBBING OFFERS ror 1909-10 





























In the column is given the name and address of the publication; the second column 
shows the cy of issue; the third column gives the regular retail price of the publication; 
and the fourth column the net prices including our publication. 

D—Daily. SW—Semi-Weskly.  TW—Tri-Weekly, | W—Weekly. SM—Semi-Monthly. | 
BM—Bi- Monthly. M—Monthly. 
Our Our r pres 
Name and Address Retail both one Name and Address Retail both one 
of price year of price year 
Detroit, r M $1.00 $1.80 ee 
bp BEERS s cvccvccccncdecceses . - Ft. Atkinson, Wis .......--5+-5- w.i10 Lr 
American zine, Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
Wow Work Cite... .......ccdeesess M 1.00 1.80 Gee, Gy wocccceseccvcccccces M 100 #19 
(after Feb. 1, 1910, $1.50, combined rate $2.05) Independent, 
American Advocate, Be Wee SUD vccccdsccccccscvccs WwW 3.00 3.00 
8 BS RR ear M 50 1.35 | Ladies’ World, 
American Swineherd, : New York Clty ...ccsssccceseers M 50 14 
NS BO err M 50 = 1.30 | Little Folks, 
; American Thresherman Salem, Mass. ........cseceesecess M 100 Le 
SE TU 60ncecuss coubeeesve M 1.00 1.55 | Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Argosy, Louisville, Ky. ..0ssescecevccscces Ww 4100 16 
N ¥ BP. wo cedscesvebenedtes M 1.00 1.95 | McCali’s Magazine 
Atianta Constitution, Mew Werk Clty ..cccccceseccseses M 50 14 
A BOs. os ccccvevascaccess TW 1.00 1.80] MeClure’s zi 
Atlanta Constitution, a RL ee M 1.50 3.18 
Aflanta, Ga... 2... eccseceneceves w 50 =1.45 | Munsey’s 
Atlanta Journal, New York City .....cscesecceesss M 100 19 
ENS GR. cc cccnccccscosvcees SW 1.00 1.80! National Fruit wer, 
_—— west, - os -as8 t. » S wecseasoveseeces M So 1% 

DS See aren 2 - National Swine Magazine, 

Breeder's Gazette rt, p)  epeneeesogncenec ve: 5 1m 
Chi eS De eace Ters W 4175 1.95 New York Thrice-A-Week World, New 

Cen Magazine CE CP lg .cvcvcccccccceccccecs 1.00 1.78 

on Neck, ae Sense Seeceecesoes M 464.06 4.70) Ohio State Journal, 
sarleston News er, ‘olumbus, ©. R. F. D. Edition....D 3.00 B 

on = eeveccecee eresee Ww 4100 1.80 . 
na 3.00 «63.85 

oma a a ia’ osceee eccueW 50 1.30 

vor Wor! 3.00 «63.08 

Boston, Mass. ........++++ ccocvesesW 1.50 2.10 

Christian Herald, 100 61 
New York City .....-..sccscesees WwW 1.50 2.50 

Cincinnati 35 («Ls 
Cimcinnatl, ©, .....-eeccsseececess WwW 1.00 1.55 

Commoner, so 61 
SEI» oo csipwe sajedevvee WwW 100 1.60 - 

zine, oe LL 

New York City .....cccecesseeeecs M 41.00 1.80 

Cotton Journal, 3.00 63.08 
Aslanth, GO. ccccsvcvcccvecccocce Ww 4100 1.25 

Current so 61 
Springfield, Mass. ......++.- ooo W 40 1.25 

Designer, 3.00 3.5 
New York City ...... Per ere eri tity M 7 1.60 

Et +o 1 

Pa. sosceccseseee-M 1.50 2.16 

Farm ” ork 100 61 
Boston, Mass. ...... edeogecsecee 8M 50 = 1.80 Toledo Blade, 

Farm and pore as cel ee Ones’ sens’ nines ic. 1.00 1,88 
Springfield, Mass. ..........-.... d ; cle Remus’s—The Home Magarine, 

Gleanings in Bee Culture, Atlanta, W Bpbeccceercboncesvess M 100 15 
Medina, 0. ...... Soe sveccevenves SM 1.00 1.70| Woman's Home Companion, 

Good BOO CONE GE cccccccccscccvccces M 150 2.00 

TT eee M 1.25 1.50] World Today, 
Green's Fruit Grower, Cc bs be poccasecceosccovcstce M 180 623.08 
SS eer aa M 50 1.80] Youth’s Companion, 

Harper's Bazar, TROND. cecdovccccccecccces W 175 3275 

New York City ......-0..05cccenee M 1.00 1.80 








@ If more than one publication is desired in addition to our own, deduct in each case $1.00 (our 
subscription price) from the combined price, which will give the additional cost ee epee. 
ould each clubbing 


It is necessary that at least one subscription to our journal accompan 

order. If you desire any paper not in the above list, ‘shite und abeain car tee p ces. 

9 BBs Sage oF tae Sorts ober mating to our order for the first copy to reach you. [fit 
not reach you in that time, write us. After the first c of any paper subscribed for 


bus been received, send nts t to the publishers of such paper. 


Wiite direct to the shers at the addresses given for sample ies of any of these publica- 
} Pal Be yee ar poy lam a tgng 4 a 


@ These prices do not apply to foreign countries or Canada. 


If any of our books are desired, they may be obtained upon the advertised terms, the additionai 
Sou unt betng added to the prices guoted. TN © premiums Pith other papers are included in any 


pebiahere. If reduced, the subscriber will be 


All are sub to changes made by other 
Baad ins te Hy pedir ig difference will be asked for before we can fill the order. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


QRANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
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stamped in pretty outline design. The 
price is 15 cents, including silk to out- 
line. We also have these plain at 12 


ents each, or 70 cents per half dozen 
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A ment wherein our 
rea give expression a 
their rious interests and e 
helpfu ideas which they wisn 
40 6pass § along; wh 
may freely discuss the vital 
topics ini to home and 
farm life. Matter for this de- 
Partment is not paid for. It is 

o . 
Optimism 


BY ELIZABETH 0, GORDON 


Keep working; do not stop to scan 
Successes of your fellowman. 


Keep cheery every waking hour 
And — will pass that-threatening 
ower. 


Be punctual; ’twill ciear the way 
Of obstacles that block the day. 


Be 
wil 


Be gracious to both high and low; 
Love thus around thy path shall glow. 


entle; many heart full sore 
bless you e’er the day is o’er. 


Be brave; in trouble 
Of storied hero, Lion 


Thus lives so lived from year.to year, 
The richest monuments shall rear 

In hearts of men, and history’s page 
Shall tell the tale from age to age. 


The Open Fomm 


Some Thoughts on Child Training 


Dear Host: The child at home 
should be taught obedience, to know 
right from wrong, that labor is hon- 
orable and laziness, by its influence, a 
crime against all. It is natural for a 
child to do or try to do as it sees 
ethers do. Thus we should always 
bear in mind that whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. When 
the child, having planted a few beans, 
discovers them breaking through the 
ground, and comes, saying, ‘‘Come 
and see, the worms have dug my 
beans out,” do not laugh and ridicule 
the idea, for this is the first lesson in 
plant life. Take away some of the 
earth and show some of the little root- 
lets reaching out for food to make the 
plants grow, to make blossoms and 
fruit. To interest the child, and hold 
the interest in the farm and home, 
it is very necessary that a right start 
should be made. , When the child en- 
ters school its lessons should start at 
the beginning, that the mind may 
comprehend. It seems to me that our 
school books are too much on the ab- 
stract plan. The more practical the 
lessons the more rapid the advance- 
ment made. The child is like the 
plant, reaching out to find the right 
kind of food, which, in this case, is 
knowledge. That knowledge is most 
useful which is acquired by practical 
training.—[J. E. Barker.’ 


Wants to Be Old-Fashioned 


Dear Host: I want to be enrolled 
as an old-fashioned girl, as I think 
the old-fashioned -foiks- are just all 
right..-In reading some of the letters 
I could almost picture the writers, and 
if they conform ‘to what I picture 
them to be I would like very much to 
meet them personally. I am another 
country lass of seventeen, living on 
the outskirts.of a busy eountry village, 
but alive to every change of-.nature in 
fields and woods. In the country is 
where -we have the: real  old- 
fashioned good times, Last win- 
ter our church gave an old-fashioned 
concert and it is repeated four times 
iu different places. I am a senior in 
high school, but as I live about four 
miles distant, driving back and forth 
is necessary. It is fine in summer, 
but in winter—phew! Ahead of me 
are four long years of college; then I 
propose to be a schoolma’am.—[Frau- 
lein Marion, N Y. 


Truly Happy 


Dear Host: Some have been taking 
sides against the girl who said, ‘‘No 
boys are so bad that girls of the right 
sort could not straighten them up.” 
I have good reason to believe they 
can if. they have a strong character 
and the help of our Master; other- 
wise, I think the girls should be 
careful. I am not a prude, and I 
don’t know if I am old-fashioned or 
not, but I do know we girls can be 
good friends with the boys, whether 
they are good or bad, and help them 
té6. be the men: they ought to be. I 
believe we have it in our power to 
make them what we will if we will be 
true to ourselves and to our Master. 
Do not think that because I think of 


pley the part 
-Heart. 












supply the case stamped on satin with 


lining, etc, violet design ready to make of sizes. 
postpaid; silk to work Fancywork Pattern Department, this 


up, for 35 cents, 
2 cents extra, 


ing size wanted when there isa choice 
Address all orders to our 
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the voluntary _ contribution 
each reader desiring to 
other readers. Herein those 
seeking information may freely 
ask for the assistance which 
of experience may be 
to give. letters for 
this department should be ad- 
dress to The ‘ost, this office. 


of 
elp 


and write about these things that I 
am too serious to enjoy life. It is just 
the other way; I believe I enjoy life 
and have a better time than anyone I 
know of.—[H. H. H. 





A Load on Young Shoulders 


Dear Host: I agree with Pennsyl- 
vanio Boy that the best friend is a 
mother. My mother has been dead a 
year. I am the oldest girl in the fam- 
ily, being 16, and I have 38 sisters and 
a brother to take care of. We live in 
the good old country on an 88-acre 
farm. Myself and one sister 4o all of 
the housework and enjoy it so much, 
We live in a six-room house 4% miles 
from town.—[Daughter of Nebraska. 


Has the Right Idea 


Dear Host: I go to school every 
day, so have little time ‘to work, but 
I think girls and boys. should en- 
deavor to help their parents as much 
as possible. I live on a farm which is 
about two miles from the village 
school which I attend, Some day I 
hope to be a teacher or a nurse. I 
see by these letters there are a great 
many young men who have very high 
ideals, I am glad that some of our 
boys and girls are what you call ‘“‘old- 
fashioned.” Girls are supposed to be 
ladies, and as a New York boy puts ft, 
“A man can be a gentleman where- 
ever he is.” I agree with Mrs E. T. of 
Kansas, that church is a necessity.— 
{N Y School Girl. 


Standing Up for Father 


Dear Host: I am in third year high 
school, and like to go very, very 
much, Girls and mothers, do you 


not think it is all right for a girl of 
14 to have a boy walk home with her 
from a party? Say, girls, don’t any 
of you think anything of your father? 
I do, at least. I. have never, or at 
least seldom, seen father mentioned 
in your letters. I think fathers are 
all right, don’t you, Kansas Girl?— 
[New York Girl ‘No 3. 


A Broader Religion Wanted 


Dear Host: I rarely attend church. 
If I did, it would not satisfy my :e- 
ligious nature. The spiritual path cf 
most people is as far removed from 
mine as it is possible for two ways io 
be which will ultimately have ~ the 
same terminus. Most of them believe 
in no recreation, many of them never 
reading anything but religious matter. 
They are believers in the literal hell 
fire, and because I cannot reconcile 
hell fire and God’s boundless love, I 
am a ‘sinner to be wept and prayed 
over when I do attend the meetings.— 
[™M. 8. P., Vt. 


A Reasonahie View 


Dear Host:.Many girls seemingly 
rude would shrink in dismay did they. 
realize the view. some. men _.take of 
their behavior. It is as natural for 
some’ girls to be noisy as it is for 
some’ boys. Were all men. honorable 
these foolish girls would all..grow into 
g00d women and gain wisdom with 
increasing years.. As to marrying 
drunkards, there is another side to 
the story. Many drinking men are 
lovable aside from this failing. -~They 
love like other men, and women love 
them. LoVe is a good woman’s life. 
When her love is given she cannot 
recall it if she would; Love is stronger 
than caution. Love sometimes dies, 
it is true, after long suffering, and the 
grave or the divorce court breaks the 
bond. Boys, if a girl loves you well 
enough to join her life with yours 
when you have this deadly habit, be 
man enough and love her well enough 
to repay her trust by breaking the 
habit. You can do it if you will.— 
[Shirley Burns, Vt. 


Making Home Beautiful 

Dear Host: I am a West Virginia 
girl 19 years old, and live on a farm 
of 100 acres. I do hate to see a hasty 
girl. You cannot be too careful of 
your words and actions. I know of 
girls who are of good character I am 
sure, but whose actions are such as to 
draw marked attention to them, even 
by. strangers. -I blame the’ parents 
largely for such conditions. I am an 
old-fashioned girl and try to make 
the home look as tidy and neat as pos- 





GOSSIP 


sible, for truly there is no place like 
home. I spend my leisure time mostly 
in reading and music. I would like to 
know in what county West Virginia 
Boy lives; I want to congratulate him 
on his letters; also Indiana Girl and 
many others.—[May of W Va. 
A Class to Be Proud of 

Dear Host: I think I disagree with’ 
Bill of Maine in his opinion of the 
girl of today who “wears a rat and a 
hat a yard across,” for in spite of it 
all I am convinced that’ underneath 
them is a brain as level and a heart 
as true as those belonging to our 
mothers, and he must not denounce 
the girls because of that. I agree 
with W Va girl No 3 in saying that a 
boy ought to straighten up for him- 
self, but there are cases where a word 
of encouragement would be worth a 
month of struggle on the part of the 
boy. I am a farmer girl 18 years old 
and expect to finish high school this 
year, and then take a two years’ 
course farther on in some particular 
branch. After that I would ask noth- 
ing better than to be a farmer’s wife— 
if I am to marry at all—for what life 
is better? I am in a high school 
class which has six boys.-in it, and 
none of them smoke, drink, or; .to my 
knowledge, use bad language. They 
all belong to some church, and some 
would heartily agree with the old- 
fashioned boys. Is it not rather re- 
markable to have such a class?— 
ge saat Century Old-Fashioned 
Girl, 





How can it be said that a man has 


Rlessed is he who can keep the 
pledge he has _ signed, but more 
blessed is he who can keep it without 






If youare 
an man, 
a city man or a traveling man— 
this is the underwear you should wear all winter, 


High Rock 
Fleece-Lined Underwear | 


This curly pesos bongs fee toy ¢ 
warm ina normai, 
glow. It never “ sheds,” “ pills up” of 
eee ber Sage. ane yor Gat ty gemetioed 
fit Ask your ler to show you HIGH ROCK 
STANDARD FLEECE but insist on 

Label. If your déalet doce not yet sel HICH 

write us We will see 


—— 
that you are supplied 
quickly and conveniently, We wit also our 


which will interest pores Woke br it today. 
High Rock Kaitting Co., Dept. M, Philmont, N.Y. 














lost an opportunity that he has never 
haa? 
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make good pictures with it, for it works 
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EASTMAN KODAK CO. 























K” 
on that Christmas List. 


There's nothing, unless it be the after-delight in the pi 
themselves, that more universally appeals to ve he and oaihen 


And it’s inexpensive now, for Kodak has made it 


Box form Kodaks at $5.00 to $12.00 and Brownie Cam 
(they work like Kodaks) at $1.00 to nen 
Kodaks with anastigmat lenses at $40.00 and upward, offer an 
infinite variety, but in none of them have we omitted the principle 
that has made the Kodak success—simplicity. 


THE ILLUSTRATION above shows the 
lens, shutter for time or 


oads in daylight with our film ee Is eo. atmo! e@ that anybody can. 
Kod ce 


$12.00 and high speed 


No. 2 Brownie for 24 x 3% 


snap shots, two finders. 
$2.00. 




















stock. - Developing and printing for the 
amateur, Careful attention to all mail orders, 
Catalog and Discount Sheet free, , 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 74 Wabash Ave. Chictge, IIL 
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New Holiday Dainties 


BY MABEL MARTIN 


Date Pudding, Creamy Sauce 

ELT 3 tablespoons butter and 

M add % cup molasses and % 

cup milk. Mix and sift 1 2-3 

eups flour, % teaspoon soda and \% 

mm each salt, cloves, allspice 

and nutmeg. Add to the first mixture, 

then add % Ib dates, stoned and cut 

in pieces. Turn into a buttered mold, 

cover and steam 2% hours, or turn 

into three buttered 1-lb baking pow- 

der boxes, when the steaming requires 
only 1% hours. Serve with 

Creamy Sauce 

Work % cup butter until creamy, 
and add gradually, while beating con- 
stantly, 1 cup powdered sugar; then 
add slowly 1-3 teaspoon lemon ex- 
tract and 2-3 teaspoon vanilla. 

Delicions Cranberry Pudding 

Cream % cup  ~obutter, using 4 
wooden cake spoon, then add grad- 
ually, while beating constantly, 1 cup 
sugar and 3 eggs, well beaten. Mix 
and sift 1 2-3 cups flour with 1% tea- 
spoons baking powder. Add alter- 
nately with % cup milk to the first 
mixture, and stir in 1% cups cran- 
berries. Turn into a buttered mold, 
or pail, cover and steam 3 hours, re- 
newing water in kettle as it boils 
away. Boil it continuously. Serve 
with thin cream, sweetened with pow- 
dered sugar and flavored with a little 
nutmeg. 

Prize Mince-meat 

Anything more delicious than this 
mince-meat cannot be imagined, Chop 
fine and separately 3 Ibs cooked lean 
beef, 2 1>s suet and 1 pk tart apples. 
Add 2 Ibs stoned raisins, % Ib sliced 
citron, % ib candied orange peel, 1 
qt candied cherries, 1 pt apple butter, 
2 cups cider, 2 lbs currants, 1 glass 
oran marmalade, 1 qt grape juice 
and tablespoons salt. Scald and 
store in fruit jars as canned fruit. 

Inexpensive Suet Pudding 

Here is a simple little suet pudding 
which can be put aside and used in 
sections from time to time: Take 3 
cups flour and mix with 1 teaspoon 
salt and 1 cup chopped suet; mix 1 
teaspoon soda with 1 cup milk and 1 
cup molasses, and add this to part of 
the flour; put 1 cup seeded raisins and 
1 cup chopped nuts with the rest, and 
mix all together. Butter the inside of 
a covered pail and fill half full with 
fhe pudding, and steam, covered, for 
8 hours. Serve with hard or foamy 
gauce. This will keep a long tim 
and needs only to be freshly steam 
before it is served with hot, foamy 
sauce to moisten it still more. 

Squash Biscuits 

These are a novelty to many, but 
are excellent. They may be eaten 
fresh, but are more hygienic if re- 
heated and eaten the second day. One- 
half cup squash (steamed and sifted) 
% cup each sugar, butter and luke- 
warm water, % teaspoon salt, 4% cup 
scalded milk, 4% yeast cake, dissolved 
in the lukewarm water, 2% cups 
flour. Add squash, sugar, salt and but- 
ter to milk, heat till lukewarm, add 
dissolved yeast cake and flour; cover 
and let rise overnight. In the morn- 
ing shape into biscuits, let rise and 
bake. This is one of Fannie M. 
Farmer’s choice recipes. 

Marzipan (Almond Paste) 

No 1—Blanch 1 Ib sweet almonds, 
drain, dry and pound in a mortar -one 
or two at a time till smooth, adding 
a few drops of water -or rosewater to 
prevent “oiling.” The «blanched al- 
monds, however, may be thrown into 
cold water for several, hours to lessen 
this tendency. Make a syrup of 4 
cups Sugar and 1 of water, boiling till 
it will snap in cold water, when re- 
mové, add the paste and stir till cold. 
Pack in air-tight jars, seal and wrap 
with thick, dark paper to exclude 
light. 

No 2—Into a simple paste made as 
in foregoing recipe, with 1 lb sweet 
almonds, beat the whites of a dozen 
large eggs, 2 lbs powdered sugar and 
the powdered peel of 2 lemons. Sub- 
stitute this for the syrup. Mix and 
stir over fire till lukewarm. This is 
the basis of many German confec- 
tions or is rolled out and cut, as it is, 
i ee which may be iced if 


Roast Duck a Ila Rouen 
Ducks are~more delicate of. flavor 
than geese and retain their good qual- 
ities . Prepare in the above 
style as : For each duck, chop 
% Ib onions and fry in butter; chop 
the liver and add to the onions. Mix 
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1% cups stale bread crumbs, 1 table- 
spoon butter, 1 teaspoon salt, % teu- 
spoon each pepper and sage, 1 table- 
spoon minced celery, 2 tablespoons 


canned corn and hot water to 
just moisten. Add the onions and 
liver and 1 beaten egg. Send to the 


table when the ducks are ready to 
serve, garnished with celery tips and 
lemon slices. 


xvwast Duck (Unfilled), Orange Sauce 

Place three small onions inside each 
duck to give it flavor; do not serve 
the onions. Make a deliciOus sauce 
as follows: Brown % cup butter, add 
same amount of flour, % teaspoon 
salt, a few grains of cayenne and stir 
until well browned. Ther gradually 
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add 1 1-3 cups brown soup stock, and 
just before serving add the juice of 2 
oranges and the grated rind of 1 or- 
ange and 1 teaspoon Worcestershire 
sauce. With duck, serve pared baked 
apples, in halves, with a spoonful of 
wild plum or wild grape jelly added 
just before serving. 


Love Knots 


Take 1 cup each of unbeaten eggs 
and rich cream. Beat first the eggs 
and add the cream gradually. Pour 
into a bow! contaniing flour and work 
into a stiff dough. Roll very thin. In- 
vert a coffee cup over the dough and 
cut around it, then take a fine sharp 
knife and cut across in strips like 
straws, leaving an edge, however, 
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A CHRISTMAS PUZZLE CONTEST 
What Does the Tree Hold? Cash Prizes and Merchandise Re- 
wards. A Christmas Present for Everyone Sending im the 
Correct Solution of the Puzzle 
What Has Santa Claus Hung on the Tree? 


«There are six packages hanging on this tree. 


Each is composed of a 


section cut from an advertisement appearing in this issue, That means 
that six advertisements appearing in this issue are represented on the tree. 
What is the name and address of, each advertiser and what is the article 


Liberal Prizes for Replies 
First prize $3, second prize $2. Ten prizes, each an article worth $1. 
Ten prizes, each an article worth 50 cents. A consolation prize of beautiful 


advertised ? 


colored post cards to everyone not winning one of the above prizes, 


sending in the correct answer. 


but 


First prize goes to the answer which is most correctly, neatly, legibly 
and attractively written, second prize to next best, and so on. 


A Prize to Every Correct Reply 


4 


Every correct reply which does not win one of the above prizes will 


receive a consolation prize. 


This will consist of five beautifully colored 


Christmas post cards, such as retail.at 3 to 5 cents apiece, if the reply 
reaches us in time. If too late for Christmas, your consolation prize will 
consist of New Year’s and Valentine post cards. 

This is the first and may be the tast time that we shall ever give a prize 
to every contestant, but this is the Christmas season, and we are going to 
make a present of the five beautiful cards to everyone who sends in a cor- 
rect reply, provided you do not secure one of the large prizes. 


Only Three Rules 


Observe these rules carefully. 


or more. 


i} 


(1.) 
persons, whether subscribers or not, provided 


The contest is open to any or all 
they are ten years of age 


Only one person in a family may send in a reply. 
You are requested to state fully your knowledge of or experience 


with any ©f the articles which you find to be mentioned in the puzzle, or 
your knowledge of or experience with any other articles made or sold by any 
of the firms, concerns, or individuals you find in solving the puzzle, though 


this is not obligatory. 


~ 


How to Answer 


Write your answer on a postal if possible. If put in an envelope, in- 


close n but the puzzle. This rule must be strictly adhered to, or the 
answer thrown out. ak 
The a of prizes will be published in our New Year’s number. 
Address Puzzle Editor, American Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette St, New 
Write your name and address clear, 
Biles Ti 
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gridiron fashion. Under every other 
strip passa kniiting needle—on either 
side; spread these and hold in a little 
kettle of boiling fat till a goldea 
brown. Only one can be made at 
once. Sprinkle with powdered sugar. 


In As Much 





[From Page §72.] 
Third girl: 
She hasn't any mother, so I'll let her 
share in mine. 
Santa sings: (June, Wearing of the 
reen.) 
Dear children, thank you, every one, 
and bless each loving heart; 
The best of all receiving is to give 
away a part; 
We'll sing a song of Christmastide 
and happy Christmas cheer, 
For Christmas time is aye the best 
of all the merry year. 


Long ago the wise men journeyed 
and the starlight guided them, 

O’er Judea’s hills and valleys to the 
Babe in Bethlehem 

To that Baby in the manger now, glad 
praises we will sing; 

Sing Peace on Earth, Goodwill te 
Man, and Glory to our King! 

Santa steps down from the throne, 

with the ragged child by the hand 

Children step back and form a line, 

three each side. All sing: (Tuna 

Marching Through Georgia.) 

O welcome, welcome Christmastide, 
to you we gayly sing! 

O’er land and sea, to rich and poor, 
glad promises you bring— 

For peace and hope and happiness 
your gladsome carols ring—. 

Welcome, O welcome to Christmas? 


Chorus 
O Christmas tide, we welcome you 
tonight! 
O far and wide your star is shining 
bright! 


For Christ is born in Bethlehem te 
rule in love and might, 
Welcome, O welcome to Christmas? 


The shepherds saw the glory, and the 
holy angel heard: 
“Fear not; I bring fulfillment of the 
great Jehovah's word; 
For unto you this day is born a 
Savior, Christ, the Lord,” 
Welcome, O welcome to Christmast 
Chorus 
While singing the last chorus Santa 
and the ragged gir! step forward and 
march to left. The others fall in be- 
hind in couples, march to right, where 
Santa and ragged child hold up their 
hands for the others to pass under and 
exit. Any pretty drill can be used 
here if desired. 


My Washing Uniform has proven a 
success, and is admired and approved 
by all who have seen it. It is simply 
@ large all-over apron, with sleeves 
of three-quarter length. I chose tan 
covert cloth (cotton) for its making, 
as this shows dust little, sheds water 
well, and does not fade to an ugly 
color. The sleeves are finished at the 
bottom with rubber-run-in casings 
and at need can be pushed to the 
shoulder. The neck is finished in flat 
“Dutch” fashion; if this Is not become 
ing, a band or roll-collar may be used, 
but I find the flat, plain neck freer. If 
the goods is not shrunk before mak- 
ing up, at least 2 inches must be al- 
lowed for shrinkage, as this material 
disappears somewhat in the suds. A 
tuck put in with very fine thread and 
a long machine stitch will allow of 
being pulled out instead of ripping 
when ready to wash. As the uniform 
is kept strictly for washdays, I find it 
will do a good many weeks before 
needing attention. The back is but- 
toned to just below the waist, and the 
whole garment is made the length of 
a rather short walking skirt, which 
avoids bedraggling the bottom. Ia 
summer I wear it without a dress< 
waist, and with some old ready-to-be- 
discarded, but clean, skirt. The worker 
always looks neat, feels good, and 
when the work is done it is so easy te 
change to the afternoon dress. Two 
loops of tape at the top of the inside 
of sleeves provide a hanger that keeps 
it from getting stringy when h 
away. One or two big pockets 
hold clothespins, etc, at need.—[ May, 
Myrtle. 








With some men charity doesn’t even 
end at home, for, lo, a mame on the 
subscription list is worth more to 
them than a dollar note in their 
wives’ purses. 
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your boy or girl 
wants a Flexible Flyer! 


Who wouldn’t? They 
know it is the swiftest and 


handsomest sled ever built. 

It steers-around every obstacle 
at full speed by a mere pressure of 
the hand or foot on the steering- 
bar without dragging the feet. 
You go like the wind. And no 
other sled can pass you. 

Make your children happy witha 


Ser: a 


It is the only sled for boys: The only 

tt urge 
t e lightest to e strongest 

and lasts re, est. Pre 7~ boots and 
shoes, prevents 83 feet and doctor’s bills. 

There’s nothing like coasting to put 
color in the cheeks and sparkle in the eyes, 
and set the whole body tingling with health 
and happiness. 

Get PP exible Flyer today. And be sure 
the name and trademark are on the sled. 

Boys! Girls! Write today for a free 
model of the Flexible 









Flyer showing & ‘ a 

how it works. Patentees and 

Also beautifully Manufacturers 
Box 1100K 
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A PRESENT FOR YOU 


Lincoln Souvenirs 


We are engaged in a great patriotic 
and educational campaign, which we de- | 
sire you to know all about. To secure 
your instant attention , 


WE WILL MAKE YOU A PRESENT 
of the following five photogravures of 


President Lincoln, with descriptions: 


1 Lincoln just prior to Assassination. 

2 Lincoln, McClernand and Pinkerton at Antietam. 
8 Lincoln, McClellan and Officers at Antietam. 
4 
b 


Lincoln's Last Sitting. 
Lincoln and McClellan in McClellan's tent. 


Each picture is 2%x3 inches. They 
are from pricelessly rare historic nega- 
tives NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED 
except under our copyright. ‘These and , 

other negatives are in the famous 

collection, the only actual photo- , 
graphic plates in existence of the Civil 
War. We will also send you the marvel- 
ous story of the Brady collection—a 
romance of history, a mystery of the 
secret service, a stupendous accomplish- 
ment. 

Just send your name and address, 
with a two-cent stamp, to 

E, Myrick Gate. 
Mass. 


PATRIOT PUBLISHING CO., in?" ing, Springfeld, 


BEIT EVER SO 
HUMBLE igi °° 


like home. 















The Magesiee GooD POSER EETING 
each month helps make a home out of a house; 
a family of a year. 


With this Journal botk one year $1.50 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, M 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





My Task 


BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
My baby’s face is dimpled and fair, 
Limpid and blue her eyes; 
Heart unfettered by grief or care; 
Ah, I have much to prize! 


But the world has clouds that will 
shadows bring 
Into those eyes so clear; 
Demons of ill to my child will sing; 
Ah, I have much to fear! 


I must pray ‘for strength, I must ask 
for grace; 
And till she is older grown 
She shall gain a help from her mother’s 


‘ace 
To use as a stepping-stone. 
Each stumbling block, be it sin, 
pain; 
Oh, child of mine, may I grow 


Into the likeness I’d have you gain! 
Ah, I have much | to know! 


or 





The Care of Children’s Teeth 


BY MAE BELL 





neglected part of the human 

body, yet they are one. of the 
most essential parts, for without good 
teeth one cannot masticate food prop- 
erly, and when the food is swallowed 
in large pieces indigestion follows. 
Some very bad cases of stomach and 
bowel trouble are caused by children 
not chewing their food on account of 
decayed teeth, and as they grow older 
the loss of the first permanent molars 
is almost universal. This is a great 
mistake. 


Number of Teeth and Appearance 


There are ten upper and ten lower 
temporary teeth, or teeth that will be 


C ‘restectea 1 teeth are the most 


| replaced by a second set. We will call 
| them by their proper names and give 


the ages at which they usually erupt 
or cut through. Of course, some chil- 
dren cut their teeth earlier than 
others, but this table is standard. 

The lower teeth usually appear first. 
Here is the table: 

Four central incisors at from...... 
Four lateral incisors at from........ 6 
Four first molars at from... 
Four first. canines at from... 
Four second molars at from 

The four first canines are what are 
usually known as the eye and stom- 
ach teeth. 

First Permanent Teeth 

At from five to six years the first 
permanent teeth may be looked for. 
The first ones will be seen in the form 
of four double teeth or six-year 
molars coming in back of the other 
teeth already cut through. These four 
teeth are the mosg neglected of any, 
for so few paren realize that the 
child has cut any permanent teeth, as 
they seldom give any trouble in com 
ing through. But these should be 
watched very carefully and the child 
taken to a dentist at the slightest ap- 
pearance of decay. 

The first or temporary teeth begin 
to get loose at about six years, and 
are replaced in the ty saga, manner: 
Two central lower incisors at from.. 
Two central upper incisors at rypepet 
Four lateral incisors at '. 
Four first bicuspids at from. 
Four second bicuspids at from 
Four second canines at from 

In the permanent set of teeth the 
first and second bicuspids replace the 
temporary first and second molars. 

At the age of from 12 to 15 years 
the four second molars are cut and 
from 17 to 23 years the four third 
molars, or, as they are commonly 
called, the wisdom teeth. These of- 
ten give more pain and trouble in 
erupting than all the other teeth put 
together, for they are generally 
crowded for room, and so have to 
either push all the other teeth more 
closely together or else come through 
in the wrong place, but come through 
they will. 

Care of First Teeth 

If possible, the temporary teeth 
should remain until nature  loos- 
ens them by the erupting of a 
second tooth. The greatest care 
should be taken of a. babj’s 
first teeth, washing them  eare- 
fully with a soft cloth each day, 
and when the first eight teeth are 
through get a tiny, soft brush and 
brush them carefully at least once a 
day; after each meal is better. As 
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| the child grows older and eats solid 


food examine the teeth after cattr 
meal and remove any tiny bits of 
food that may have lodged between 





the teeth, using a quill toothpick. Al- 
ways keep baby’s toothpick for the 
baby, and never allow any other child 
to use baby’s toothbrush; each one 
must have their own brush and quill 
picks. 

- If these habits are instilled in the 
minds of young children they will not 
depart from them when they are 
older; and what is more attractive 
than pretty, pearly-white teeth? 

When Decay Begins 

Upon the first sign of decay or pain 
the child should be taken to the den- 
tist, that the cavity may be filled 
when it is small, and the operation 
will be practically painless. In this 
way the dentist does not become a 
dread to the child, but a friend *who 
ean relieve pain, and this confidence 
is much to be desired, as a child’s 
teeth should be examined quite often. 
Do not think because the first teeth 
will’ come out in a few years that 
they are not worth filling, for they are 
to be kept in good repair to chew 
with until the second ones come 
through. If they are only filled with 
cement or gutta-percha it will save 
many hours -ef suffering. 

How to Brush 

The teeth should be brushed length- 
wise of the tooth from the gums 
down, so as not to injure the gums; 
then rotate the brush on the grind- 
ing surface to remove all particles of 
food from the deep fissures in the 
teeth. Use a good, reliable tooth pow- 
der, and a good mouth wash at least 
twice a day, or after each time of 
brushing the teeth. 

Always teach a child that it is just 
as necessary to have clean teeth ag 
it is clean face and hands. With a 
few words of praise now and then, @ 
child will soon learn to be proud of 
its pretty white teeth, and anxious to 
keep them sound and clean. 


The Way. Preferred 
BY LALIA MITCHELL 
I had rather love thee, dear, just as I 
ove thee, 
Holding a no one im all the world above 
Than with clear vision, fault and fail- 
ings number 
Changing my sky of rose, to gray 


and umber; 
Dulling the gold of that auspicious thing 
Signet of gyve, for aye, a wedding ring. 


I had rather-love thee, dear, just as I 





love thee, 
Holding myself too proud to seek to 
prove ee; 
Keeping thy promise, once to me, 
Love, given 


As sure end sacred as the-light of 


eav 

Trusting, mar testing, ‘till life’s swift 
tide merges 

In the eternal ocean’s swelling surges. 


I had rather love thee, dear, just as I 
ove thee 
Where loving fails; I know, naught else 
could move thee. 
So thou shalt always know, or else 
remember 
A smiling face, a_heart-fire where 
each ember 
Was purged pure of all else, save loyal 


otio 
of wesnen-trust, and faithful wife-de- 
votion. 





Importance of Studying History 


For the development of character 
nothing equals the study of history. 
The lives and works of the great men 
and women of the world are _  pre- 
sented, and who, reading of the deeds 
of the good and great, is not inspired 
to larger effort? We of the present 
day are prone to boast of our learning, 
of our wonderful material progress, 
of our patriotism, of our political lib- 
erty. Studying history we find that 
the despised and rejected Chinese 
were for thousands and thousands of 
years fully informed upon subjects 
with which many of us have only @ 
bowing acquaintance. It will take 
years of study and application to be- 
eome half as well ‘informed as were 
many of the contemporaries of Con- 
fucious. 

Do not forget, also, that among the 
makers of history, in olden times, 
were some of the most, splendid ex- 
amples of altruism and self-sacrifice. 
What they did is recorded in history, 
and their deeds form one of the most 
wholesome and fascinating lessons of 
the past. Even the fanatical and of- 
ten misguided Saracens did much that 
we admire. Their influence upon mod- 
ern life has been profound. What the 
Teutonic race did for the world is 
monumental, and can never be fully 
determined. Modern life owes much 
to the Spanish, French, Dutch, 











lish and Scandinavian races. A care- 
ful study of their methods, mistakes, 
failures and successes, as recorded in 
history, is one of the most important 
Parts of modern education. 

Is it not plain, therefore, that the 
study of history is of the greatest im- 
portance? Its influence upon _ the 
character and conduct of the student 
is broadening, enlightening and whole- 
some. The beauty of it is that one 
does not have to go to school to study 
history. It can be done at home. No 
child is so busy that he cannot spend 
a little time each day with the heroes 
of tyesterday. No business man is so 
occupied that he cannot each evening 
read of the achievements of the past. 
Every woman and every girl can and 
will find profit and recreation in the 
reading of past glory. 

The pages of history are not_ dull, 
but are alive with interest. The stories 
of those who have gone before are 
more satisfying and fascinating than 
any creations of the imagination as 
found in novels and other fictitious 
litérature. 





Dainty Hose Supporters—A pretty 
and useful 
+ 


gift for a baby is here 
shown in these 
dainty little 
hose supportera 
They are inex- 
pensive and re- 
quire but little 
time to prepare, 
Buy a pair of 
plain white 
ones which 
come from fif- 
teen to twenty- 
five cents a pair 
Feat herstitch 
them and adé 
the tiny bows 
of pink or blue 
ribbon, A pret<« 
tier, more use=< 
ful gift fer sa 
little expense of 
money and la- 
bor could hard- 
ly be devised. 
Even se mother will appreciate 
it—[K,. A 








Handy Outfit 

A very useful and handy mending 
outfit is made by using a large cellu- 
loid ring, or a gilt ring can be used. 
Suspend from this ring by means of 
baby ribbon a tiny pair of scissors, 
emery and a little silk bag for the 
thimble. To this ring is also sewed @ 
piece of ‘ribbon at least 2 inches wide; 
this is for the needles, and also a cas 
ing is run in the bottom to hold & 
‘glove darner. This also makes a nice 
present for anyone who does fancy- 
work, 





Goods—A piece of goods of 
which it is hard to tell right and 
wrong side may be marked every little 
Ways on either wrong or right side. 
Always have a custom of marking one 
side (I do the front of goods) and no 
mistakes will be possible. I have two 
ways of such marking. One is te 
keep on hand a box of the tags used 
in stores, sticking them on the front 
of each piece cut for a certain gar- 
ment. They will not leave a mark on 
most goods, and are readily pulled off 
when the garment is done, Don’t take 
them off before, as you may have to 
rip out a partly finished garment, and 
may get mixed again. My other meth- 
od is easier, only safety pins have 
such a habit of being used for some 
other purpose that it is not always 
one can find enough. By this method 
the pin is always caught through from 
the right side, a mere peep of the 
thrust pin aw BB on the wrong. 
[May Myrtle French. 


A Rattle for Baby—To make this 
rattle a square stick six inches long is 
covered with 
ribbon one-half 
inch wide by 
windin it 
around lago- 
nally. At one 
end are  fas« 
tened at least 
six loops of the 
ribbon of vary- 
ing lengths. A 
small bell is 
fastened: on the 
end of each 
loop. These 
small bells can 
be bought in different colors for a few 
eents a dozen. An embroidery h 
— Se pots ae with tae 

ve the ‘astened to it.—[Mrs 
H. Wheeler, S 





























the liver and add to the onionn. Mix 


Indian Potters and Weavers 
Wonderful Handicraft of Southwest 


Indians 
BY F. L. PETTY 


NE of the surprises awaiting 

the visitor among the Indians 

of the southwest is the fact 
that, unlike their less industrious 
brothers further north, these hardy 
children of the desert have never been 
dependent upon the direct bounty «f 
a paternal government at Washington, 
but have always been self-sustaining. 
_ A kind providence did not provide 
an easily accessible food supply for 
this region, as it did for the plains In- 
dians in the great herds of buffalo, 
and so centuries ago the inhabitants 


were forced by their environment to _ 


industrial pursuits in order to wrest a 
livelihood from the forbidding aspect 
of the desert wastes. The early Span- 
fish explorers thus found the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants living in villages, in 
houses built pueblo fashion from the 
baked adobe mud, both style and ma- 
terial being characteristic of the re- 
gion to this day. They found the [n- 
dians growing corn and other crops in 
their farms along the Rio Grande and 
tributary streams, under well. estab- 
lished systems of irrigation. Pottery 
making and the weaving of baskets 
were even then well known and prac- 
ticed 

The coming of the Spanish was fol- 
lowed by the introduction of domestic 
animals and European fruits and veg- 
tables. Intermarriage of the Spanish 
and Indians became quite common, 
reducing the Spaniard to the level of 
the Indian in some respeets, and yet 
introducimg advanced ideas to the red 


man, through the example of -his 
Latin bor. The result has been 
that for. years the Pueblo Indians 


ef the Rio Grande valley have been 
the most -advanced, in the arts of 
peace and industry, of any American 
Indians. Today their villages are 
communities unique in appearance, 
and retaining the picturesque qualities 
of the old southwest. Each village has 
a local government of its own, based 
upon old charters from the king of 
Spain. The governor is the govern- 
ment and rules in a patriarchal man- 
ner. Of course, all are subject to the 
New Mexico territorial authority. 
The traveler to California is sur- 
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oop pees out of the. winaew of 
luxurious Pullman some fine 
pr and see numbers of Pueblo 
women upon the platform and even 
in the train, articles of gaily 
decorated oatecy “for sale, or carry- 
ing baskets of their home-grown 
peaches, grapes or melons for the 
benefit of the festive tourist. The In- 
dian has not been behind his white 
neighber in learning that the traveler 
from the east constitutes a rich source 
of reyenue to the native. The govern- 
ment schoois teach English and give 
the young Pueblos a chance for edu- 
cation. But change is a matter of 
slow development among them, and 
the quiet picturesque air of the Span- 
ish southwest still predominates. 
The Warlike Navajos 
Farther to the west, among the 
mountains and painted deserts of 
northwestern New Mexico and north- 
eastern Arizona, from time unknown, 
the hardy, warlike Navajo has held 
forth. Braver, more enduring and 
more numerous than the Apache, 
these savages were the terror, both of 
white settlers and emigrant trains and 
the neighboring more peaceful! tribes 
of natives. They lived less in commu- 
nities than any other tribe, the fam- 
fly being a mere distinct unit, yet at 
intervals marauding bands would 
swoop down into the valleys and rob 
the more peaceful and industrious 
Pueblo of his live stock and crops. It 
is probable that the first sheep ani 
horses possessed by the Navajos were 
thus stolen from ‘the Pueblos and 
Spanish. Unnumbered expeditions cf 
United States troops failed to subdué 
these hardy warriors, until after the 
civil war, when Col Christopher Car- 
son invaded their country with a regi- 
ment of New Mexico volunteers, and 
laid it waste. Stock was killed, or- 
chards of peach trees destroyed, crops 
burned, and most of all, springs an4d 
watering places guarded until at last 
the oe of the hill men was broken 
and hunger compelled the surrender 
of the leading chiefs. The old men 
-of the tribe today give way tp dark 
looks and expressive words at the 
mention of the name*tof Kit Carson. 
After a period of extreme destitu- 
tion and suffering, during which time 
the tribe was moved by the govern- 
ment from its ancestral hunting 
grounds to a distant part of the terri- 
tory, they were permitted to return 
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to their old homes. Since then the 
Practices of war have gradually given 
way to the arts of peace. 


Skilled Blanket Weavers 


The Navajos have long been known 
as weavers of fine blankets. It is prob- 
able that the idea was borrowed by 
them from their western neighbors, 
the Moque or Hopi Indians, who have 
long been weavers of cloth from the 
fiber of a species of cotton plant found 
in the desert. However that may be, 
old blankets are in existence known to 
have been woven from the unraveled 
blankets and woolen garments of the 
early Spanish. Upon the introduction 
of sheep, the wool was utilized direct- 
ly from the animal and fabrics of 
wonderful texture came from the 
looms of the patient and industrious 
Navajo squaws. Blankets were found 
to have always a ready salé at the 
traders’ store, procuring flour, coffee 
and ather creature comforts for the 
red man. The demand for more blan- 
kets created among the Indians the 
need for more sheep, to obtain the 
necessary wool These allied indus- 
tries, then, have developed together, 
under the guidance and encourage- 
ment of the traders and the govern- 
ment. In some instances the traders 
have unwoven rare old blankets, to 
demonstrate to the young women 
weavers exactly how they have been 
made. New and variegated designs 
have been furnished them, and the 
ase of commercial dyes introduced, 
doing away with the primitive crude 
methods of coloring wool. Every in- 
ducement has been given to them to 
weave more and to do better work. 
The result is seen in the almost un- 
believable mumber of splendid bilan- 
kets and rugs annually produced. 
Unique in design, made from the wool 


of their own sheep, and so well and [| 


closely woven as to be impervious io 
water, the product of the Navajo loom 
is not excelled in barbaric beauty even 
by the weavers of the orient. 
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The proper care of milk after it 
has been received by the householder 
is a matter of vital importance. A 
little carelessness in this respect may 
open the door to many sorrows. 

The man who is careless how he 
lets his chips fall seldoms wins in 
the — 
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It is an encyclopedia of everything pertaining to progruss in 
It covers concisely, and in an interesting wey, the important hap- 


SUGGESTIVE OF ITS CONTENTS 


_ Among the special features of this book will be found something for every man, woman and child on the farm; ev ase of f 
activity is covered, also progress in politics, finance, education, religion and science. 'A few of these are : 3 every phase of farm 
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American Agriculturist Hand Book for 1910 
ff READY REFERENCE BOOK FOR ALL THE YEAR , 


The 1910 Edition of the American Agriculturist Hand Book is the ideal annual. Most. of the so-called Year Books are good only for the first few 
’ months of the year. This one is different; it is good all the time and any time—it never gets out of date. 


A FEW REASONS WHY YOU NEED IT 


It teaches how to make more money frum the farm by stopping 
waste and getting better prices for farm products. 


It Oe wreeviniog in it can be relied upon as being 


penings during the past year. solutely correct 
it shows the eivaece dlond eleutifi, educsional, financial and 
commit rcial lines. ‘ > tion—it can’t be bought. 


Matter for 1910 


The various departments will include Commercial Agriculture in 1909, with definite facts and figures. Directories of ies and State Officers and Officers of Azri- 
cultural and kindred Societies. Nowhere else can these Directories be found; they are corrected right up to date and may be relied upon. 


This book is 614x9 inches in size, has upward of 200 pages, is substantially bound in handsome and durable paper covers. 
tains hundreds of illustrations, showing portraits of agricultural leaders and prominent people and pictures illustrative of the text. It 


is cram full of factsand figures, and is invaluable to every member of the family. 
Because of our desire to make this book right up to date it will not be ready for distribution before January Ist—get your 
order in now, the edition is limited, we don’t want you to be disappointed. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


' ia} EO Ai Macks pao’ in tee outta taen ay then tas 4 tay Stipe ain This famous 
Wis lei out ‘across the solemn sea toward France, where he was once Emperor. He realizes 
heals eoce: to bu Mamie Was tte otstcnct a thonanad adit fenas share te the leadle anil 
1's. ie History PF xnacarin but one event out of thousands which make up the history of every empire, kingdom, 
in the world-famed publication 


IRideath’ s History of the World 


THE PUBLISHER'S FAILURE placed our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. BRAND NEW, 
cown to date, beautifally Se eiatin onnd'ta maletnebecen Which we must suit tamneaiattny. We are Offering the remaining sets 


|AT- LESS THAN. EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD 


i We will name our ne our price. only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address plainly and mail now before you 











forget it. Ir. Kidpath is dead, his work is:done, but his family derive their income’ from his history, and to print our price broadcast for the sake of selling thease ! 
1 few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send Coupon Today. The sample pages are free. 
: —— Weight 
50 Ibs. 








‘“‘Ridpath’s History of the World may 
be regarded as a complete library in 
itself. No other work of its kind has 
ever supplied a History so well suited 
to the needs of all classes and condi- 
tions of men. It embraces the whole 
round of literature, science, art, phi- 
lnsophy, conquest, ex loration, ro- 
mance and biography. If Dr. Ridpath 
had written nothing more than Ameri- 
can history, that alone would have 
been.a masterpiece. From Washing- 
ton’s time to the present day, it carries 
the reader along with enthusiastic 
interest. Wecheerfully commend this 
most popular and complete of all 
world’s histories to our readers.’ 


President William McKinley said :3 
“T am familiar with the merits of Rid- 
path’s History of the World, and cor- 
dially commend it to the Scholar as 
well as to the plain people generaliy.’’ 


Prof. Warren, President Boston 
Waiversity, said:. ‘‘I should be glad 
to see it piaced in the library of every 
young person in the United States, 
and even in the English speaking 
world, .In families where there are 
bright children it wi render excellent 
service to the cause of popular intelli- 
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gence.’ 4,000 pages 
. 2,000 illustrations 
AMERICAN “AGRICULTURIST readers have shown wonderful appreciation of | 5 . IDPATH jeliaiie back. to the dawn of histo of» 
SS our remarkable offer on this great. history. We have shipped this splendid work Egypt were t; down through the Bhp Mew beg oe ee eee) g: 
to delighted readers living in every state of the Union. Over 200,000. sets of gtandeur and reteats 8 ficence ; of Babylonia’ swomne and 5 of | 




















this monumental work have been sold in the past 20 years and every purchase?:| Greg Roman { Mohammedan culture and refinement ; 

is more than satisfied. More sets.of Ridpath’s History have been sold than Gaenae —_ British a ager nei patriotism and religious freedom, to the dawn } 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica and the Century Dictionary combined..| of yesterday. He covers every race, —- nation, every time, and holds 

Can-you imagine a greater testimonial for any set of books? The Eng- spellbound by his wonderful eloquence 

lish-speaking world has endorsed this as the only History of the | | inspiring was ever written by man. 


World worth having. 
IDPATH throws the mantle of personality over the old ‘heroes of history, 
Ree tore! in your home means you need never spend | R Alexander is there ; patriot, warded statesman, -fiplomat, , crowning the Oo 
la 


othing more interesting, absorbing te 


a lonely ‘evening. You can associate with the | G 
} +recian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees Themistocles ‘with 
Gener anion! oh Senne: ig Bangg hie three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand sail, and 
can:sit at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest genius of help to mould the language in which this paragraph is written. “Rome perches Nero, 
thé ‘nacisht: wield: You can kneel at the shrine | UPon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s 
of I iaodia. “the greatest human of all time ; name to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of ssh 
the gentlest memory of our world.” It is | cruelty ; Napoleon fights Waterloo again under Se vi y 
ennobling to commune with these children | reels before the iron fact that at last the end of-his gil “dream 
of destiny. To be associated with great has come. Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, a 
men and events is to be great one’s | @ the diplomatic ring, lau hing: with grim me oe at France 
self, and you will add to your store | S@Y ou shall not. on is there; es, eltthe 
of knowledge, which is power, | winds,”’ grave, thoughtful, on against the wiles ritish ne hea 
d to the’ richness of your | #24 the poisoned darts of false friends ; clear-seeing over the hea 
ae ife |of his fellow-countrymen, and on into another century, most 
’ | colossal:world ‘figure of his time. 
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